Starting  with  this  issue,  we  shall  now  be 
sending  three  free  copies  of  Orbit  to  each 
Ontario  secondary  school  and  two  to  each 
elementary  school. 

The  free  distribution  of  Orbit  to  Ontario 
schools  has  been  in  operation  for  over  five 
years,  and  hitherto  we  have  been  sending 
one  copy  to  each  school.  However,  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  one  copy  soon 
gets  lost,  especially  in  the  larger  schools, 
and  consequently  we  are  not  achieving  our 
purpose  of  getting  through  to  the  teaching 
profession.  We  hope  that  principals  will 
continue  to  cooperate  by  passing  on  these 
copies  of  Orbit  to  their  staff. 

Hugh  Oliver,  Editor 
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A SURVEY 


Business  Education 

in  Ontario  Secondary  Schools 


Grant  C.  Evers, 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Walkerton 
Douglas  J.  Thom, 

University  of  Saskatchewan  (Saskatoon) 

Curriculum  receives  considerable  atten- 
tion in  contemporary  educational  litera- 
ture. However,  little  has  been  written  on 
secondary  school  business  education  pro- 
grams, and  most  of  what  has  been 
published  has  appeared  in  journals  of 
limited  audience.  In  this  article  the  scope 
of  business  education  programs  in  Ontario 
high  schools  is  indicated  by  the  findings  of 
a recent  survey  conducted  by  the  authors. 

Under  the  credit  system,  curriculum 
planning  has  been  initiated  primarily  at  the 
local  board  and  school  levels,  resulting  in 
the  growth  of  a variety  of  programs  across 
the  province.  This  decentralization  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  interested  indi- 
vidual to  keep  informed  of  developments  in 
curriculum  design  and  teaching  methods. 
For  most  teachers,  programs  offered  at 
schools  other  .than  their  own  remain  largely 
a mystery. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  needed 
information,  last  spring  the  authors  con- 
ducted a survey  of  the  business  programs 
in  forty  Ontario  secondary  schools.  Its 
specific  purpose  was  to  learn  of  the  content 
and  extent  of  each  school’s  business 
program.  The  survey  provided  some 
insight  into  the  current  situation.  But, 
before  presenting  findings  from  the  survey, 
a sketch  of  the  historical  development  of 
business  education  in  Ontario  will  help  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  origin  of  today's 
programs. 


Historical  Perspective 

Business  courses  in  the  province’s  secon- 
dary schools  address  a wide  variety  of 
disciplines.  They  are  a consequence  of  a 
long  and  slowly  changing  history.  Business 
Education,  or  Commercial  as  it  was 
formerly  known  (and  still  is  by 
traditionalists),  originated  in  the  secondary 
schools  during  the  mid- 1800s  after  having 
been  first  introduced  in  the  public  schools. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  considered  by  many  the 
father  of  Ontario’s  education  system, 
supported  the  inclusion  of  this  commercial 
component.  A measure  of  commercial 
education  was  provided  for  every  grammar 
school  (high  school)  student  in  1882  when 
Bookkeeping  was  declared  a compulsory 
subject. 

Business  educator  and  historian  Paul 
Moreland  has  written  of  the  public’s 
clamor  for  commercial  schools  before  the 
turn  of  the  century;  the  slogan  was 
‘education  for  living  as  well  as  for  life.’ 
Courses  of  a practical  value  that  would 
lead  directly  to  jobs  were  required.  The 
acquisition  of  marketable  skills  became  a 
major  concern.  A growing  sector  of  the 
population  rejected  the  time-honored  goal 
of  a liberal  education  for  a more  career- 
oriented  one.  The  Seath  Report  and  the 
Industrial  Education  Act  of  191 1,  land- 
marks in  the  development  of  vocational 
education,  paved  the  way  for  the 
entrenchment  of  commercial  studies  in  the 
public  education  system. 

The  thrust  of  the  business  curriculum 
remained  vocational  for  decades,  with 
bookkeeping  and  the  secretarial  subjects 
such  as  typewriting  and  shorthand  as  its 
core.  Students  were  prepared  for  im- 


mediate immersion  in  the  work  world  upon 
completion  of  their  commercial  training. 
This  vocational  emphasis  characterized 
commercial  education,  setting  it  apart  from 
the  academic  disciplines.  However,  in 
more  recent  years  curriculum  design  within 
the  business  field  has  assumed  a new 
direction.  Although  the  vocational  purpose 
is  still  important,  it  is  not  as  predominant. 
An  academic  approach  has  evolved.  For 
example,  the  teaching  of  concepts,  rather 
than  skills,  has  been  receiving  greater 
emphasis.  As  Eleanor  Bujea,  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Regina, 
stated  in  her  doctoral  dissertation  in  1973, 
‘there  is  now  more  education  about 
business  than  for  business.'  This  is  the 
consequence  not  so  much  of  the  deletion  of 
skills  subjects  from  the  curriculum  but 
rather  of  the  rapid  growth  of  concept- 
oriented  courses.  Several  specific  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  development.  Of 
note  are  the  following: 

1.  A wider  acceptance  of  business  studies 
as  an  integral  component  within  the 
student’s  secondary  school  program. 
Recognizing  that  business  activities  are 
fundamental  to  the  shaping  of  our  society, 
educators  have  come  to  value  instruction 
about  the  business  environment  in  which 
virtually  all  students  will  work. 

2.  The  rising  educational  qualifications 
required  by  the  business  community. 

As  employers  have  demanded  more  quali- 
fied personnel  for  positions  formerly 
available  to  high  school  graduates,  the  high 
school's  role  as  a principal  training  ground 
for  occupational  skills  has  become 
obsolete. 
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The  Department  of  Education’s  reform  of 
the  Business  Education  curriculum  in  the 
early  1960s  under  the  ‘Reorganized  Pro- 
gram , ’ or  ‘ Robarts  Plan  ’ as  it  was  commonly 
known,  was  instrumental  in  the  trans- 
formation from  the  vocational  to  the 
academic  emphasis.  At  this  time  the  four 
component  disciplines  of  Secretarial, 
Accounting,  Marketing,  and  Data  Pro- 
cessing were  established.  New  courses 
were  inaugurated  and  syllabuses  updated. 
Grade  13  Accountancy  Practice  and  Secre- 
tarial Science  were  designed  for  the 
university-bound  student  for  whom  busi- 
ness subjects  were  previously  largely 
unavailable.  Other  courses,  including  Bus- 
iness Finance,  Business  Organization  and 
Management  (BORG),  and  a series  of 
Marketing  courses,  were  introduced  to 
provide  the  student  with  a greater  aware- 
ness of  the  functions  of  business  enter- 
prises. The  vocational  element,  however, 
was  preserved,  as  the  business  programs 
remained  designed  for  the  student  planning 
to  embark  upon  a career  after  high  school. 
The  development  of  courses  such  as  Retail 
Merchandising  also  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a vocational  orientation 
within  Business  Education. 

Interestingly,  it  was  not  until  the  late 
1960s  that  an  emerging  academic  character 
for  Business  Education  was  actually 
recognizable.  With  the  advent  of  the  credit 
system,  business  subjects  were  no  longer 
restricted  to  students  in  the  commercial 
stream  (those  for  whom  an  academic 
program  was  deemed  unsuitable).  Business 
course  enrolments  rose  substantially  under 
this  system.  Many  students  found  that  one 
or  two  business  courses  complemented 
their  program.  Needless  to  say,  this  new 
policy. altered  the  composition  of  business 
classes.  The  individual  teacher  was  now 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  developing 
a program  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
students  whose  educational  interests  and 
ability  levels  varied  considerably.  The 
traditional  barrier  between  the  vocational 
and  the  academic  was  dismantled,  and 
business  courses  visibly  lost  their  purely 
vocational  flavor. 

The  Ontario  Business  Education  Associ- 
ation (OBEA),  founded  in  1895,  currently 
encourages  teachers  to  propose  Year  5 
business  courses;  the  goal  is  to  provide  a 
continuum  for  business  studies.  The 
Association  also  recognizes  the  need  to 
prepare  students  for  university  business 
programs,  since  an  increasing  number  are 
opting  for  them.  At  present,  Ministry 
guidelines  for  Year  5 business  courses  have 
been  developed  only  in  Accounting, 
Economics  (a  subject  not  normally  within 
the  realm  of  a business  department),  and 
Secretarial  Science.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
teachers  will  approach  the  Ministry  for 
approval  of  Year  5 courses  in  Law  and  in 
Marketing.  Another  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  business  curriculum  is  unfolding  as 
the  swing  from  the  vocational  to  the 
academic  continues. 


The  Survey 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1977, 
program  calendars  from  various  Ontario 
secondary  schools  were  collected.  The 
schools  were  chosen  largely  on  the  basis  of 
the  availability  of  their  calendar .Jn  all,  the 
sample  consisted  of  forty  schools  from 
across  nineteen  boards  of  education  with 
the  following  geographical  representation: 

No.  of 
Schools 


Brampton  2 

Cambridge  1 

East  York  (Toronto)  1 

Etobicoke  (Toronto)  6 

Haliburton  1 

Hamilton  1 

Kitchener  1 

Markham  1 

Mississauga  2 

Newmarket  1 

North  York  (Toronto)  5 

Oakville  2 

Ottawa  1 

Peterborough  1 

Scarborough  (Toronto)  4 

Sudbury  1 

Thunder  Bay  2 

Toronto  (City  of)  4 

York  (Toronto)  _3_ 


40  • 

Details  regarding  courses  and  various  other 
programs  were  obtained  from  the  school 
calendars  as  well  as  from  discussion  with 
teachers  and  members  of  the  business 
community.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  business  courses  we  limited  our 
review  to  the  areas  of  Accounting,  General 
Business,  Consumer  Education,  Law,  and 
Marketing.  We  also  examined  a few  special 
programs,  namely,  school  stores,  banks, 
and  work  experience.  (Note  that  in 
discussing  school  programs.  Accounting 
and  Marketing  are  rubrics  for  a field  of 
courses  in  addition  to  being  the  names  of 
individual  courses,  whereas  Consumer 
Education  and  Law  are  considered  as 
single  courses  and  do  not  constitute  fields 
within  Business  Education.  Further,  Gen- 
eral Business  is  not  a course  in  itself;  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  a conve- 
nient name  for  the  grouping  of  Intro- 
duction to  Business,  Business  Organization 
and  Management,  and  Business  Finance.) 

Following  are  the  findings  from  the 
survey. 

Accounting 

According  to  the  Ministry  guideline  (‘In- 
troduction to  Accounting,  Senior  Divi- 
sion’), introductory  courses  in  Accounting 
may  be  offered  in  the  senior  division 
(Years  3 and  4).  All  forty  schools  in  our 
survey  provide  at  least  one  in  this  division. 
Interestingly,  twenty-four  provided  such  a 
course  in  Year  2.  This  situation  has  arisen 
because  many  teachers  believe  a program 
of  two  years’  duration  (Years  3 and  4)  does 


not  permit  adequate  coverage  of  the 
accounting  curriculum.  Five  schools  still 
entitled  their  introductory  course  ‘Book- 
keeping,’ a name  that  suggests  bookkeep- 
ing routine  and  the  adherence  to  outdated 
practices.  Despite  the  pundit’s  view, 
Accounting- is  not  glorified  Bookkeeping. 
The  change  in  the  name  of  the  Ministry 
guideline  reflects  the  course’s  new  em- 
phasis. The  development  of  proficiency  in 
competing  bookkeeping  operations  re- 
mains an  essential  goal.  However,  stress  is 
now  also  placed  upon  teaching  students  to 
analyse  accounting  records  in  order  to 
arrive  at  financial  decisions.  In  an  effort  to 
update  Bookkeeping,  Mayfield  Secondary 
School  in  Peel  County  and  Huron  Heights 
S.S.  in  Newmarket  include  Data  Pro- 
cessing within  its  content. 

A number  of  schools  included  in  the 
survey  have  maintained  the  vocationally 
oriented  Recordkeeping  course  (usually  in 
Year  2)  even  where  the  school’s  Account- 
ing program  has  been  expanded  to  Year  2. 
This  is  somewhat  surprising,  given  the 
recent  trend  away  from  a vocational 
orientation;  at  least  it  indicates  a reluc- 
tance to  discard  practical  applications. 

Twenty-two  schools  in  our  sample 
offered  the  Year  5 advanced  Accounting 
course  known  as  Accountancy  Practice. 
Often  it  could  be  pursued  without  prior 
accounting  background.  At  St.  Jerome’s 
High  School  in  Kitchener,  a Year  5 
accounting  student  may  write  the 
Canada-wide  Society  of  Industrial  Accoun- 
tants’ Principles  of  Accounting  examina- 
tion. Successful  completion  rewards  the 
student  with  one  credit  toward  the 
Registered  Industrial  Accounting  (RIA) 
program.  Some  universities  may  also  grant 
the  student  a credit  in  an  introductory 
accounting  course. 

Alderwood  Collegiate  in  Etobicoke  and 
Hammarskjold  S.S.  in  Thunder  Bay  offer 
Accounting  courses  designed  specifically 
for  secretarial  students.  Alderwood  has 
also  developed  a course  that  applies 
introductory  accounting  principles  in  the 
simulation  of  accounting  procedures  for  a 
small  business.  Eight  schools  in  our  survey 
offered  a somewhat  similar  course  in 
Applied  Accounting,  introducing  such 
topics  as  payroll  accounting.  Finally,  T.A. 
Blake  lock  H.S.  in  Oakville  offers  an 
experimental  course  (Ministry-approved 
program  in  a subject  for  which  no  Ministry 
guideline  has  been  developed)  in  cost 
accounting,  a subject  the  business  student 
customarily  does  not  encounter  until 
second  year  of  university. 

General  Business 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  schools 
surveyed  taught  an  Introduction  to  Busi- 
ness (ITB)  course  in  Year  1 or  Year  2,  for 
which  a corresponding  Ministry  guideline 
does  not  exist.  It  is  possible  that  schools 
cite  either  the  ‘Business  Practice  (RP.31)’ 
guideline  or  the  ‘Consumer  Studies’  guide- 
line as  the  source  for  their  course.  In 
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essence,  ITB  was  either  a consumer 
education  course  or  an  overview  of  the 
school’s  business  subjects  available  in 
subsequent  years.  North  Albion  C.I.  in 
Etobicoke  appears  to  follow  neither  of 
these  alternatives,  as  its  introductory 
business  course  is  virtually  recordkeeping. 
Schools  considering  their  ITB  course  as 
equivalent  to  Consumer  Studies  seem  to  be 
diverging  from  the  fundamental  aim  of  the 
‘Consumer  Studies’  guideline,  which  is  to 
‘help  students  become  effective  indepen- 
dent purchasers.’  The  Consumer  Studies 
program  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
introduction  to  business. 

Business  Organization  and  Management 
was  taught  in  approximately  half  of  the 
schools  surveyed,  while  Business  Finance 
was  taught  in  less  than  a third.  Generally, 
both  were  offered  in  Year  4.  These  courses 
are  not  available  in  many  schools  because 
of  the  lack  of  people  qualified  to  teach 
them. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  certain  schools  with 
a considerable  rural  population  (e.g., 
Mayfield  S.S.  in  Peel  County  and  Thomas 
A.  Stewart  S.S.  and  Southwood  S.S.  on 
the  outskirts  of  Peterborough  and  Cam- 
bridge respectively)  do  not  offer  General 
Business  courses.  An  assessment  of  their 
students’  interests  and  career  goals  may 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  policy. 
Conceivably,  fewer  students  from  a non- 
urban  milieu  have  industrial  management 
aspirations  because  of  their  limited  contact 
with  industry.  General  Business  courses 
tend  to  concentrate  on  corporations  rather 
than  sole  proprietorships  and  partnerships, 
with  which  students  from  smaller  com- 
munities might  have  greater  familiarity. 
This  conjecture  may  be  extended  to 
include  students  living  in  predominantly 
‘blue-collar’  urban  neighborhoods.  General 
support  for  it  comes  from  the  experience  at 
Mimico  H.S.  in  Etobicoke:  BORG  used  to 
be  taught,  but  because  of  lack  of  student 
interest  was  scratched  from  the  cur- 
riculum. To  be  fair,  though,  as  there  are 


both  non-urban  and  urban  schools  in 
‘blue-collar’  communities  around  the  prov- 
ince that  do  offer  these  courses,  it  would 
appear  that  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
business  management  teachers  is  a more 
significant  factor  in  their  exclusion  from 
the  curriculum. 

Given  the  textbooks  employed  at  most 
schools  — products  of  the  mid-1960s  — it 
is  likely  that  the  General  Business  courses 
are  out  of  date.  Unless  the  individual 
teacher  has  undertaken  considerable  re- 
search, the  students  are  not  learning  as 
much  as  they  should  about  today’s 
business  world.  Updating  of  these  courses 
has  lagged,  as  is  implied  by  the  following 
notation  in  the  1976/77  and  1977/78  editions 
of ‘Circular  H.S.  T:  ‘Guidelines  for  these 
courses  [“RP.  31  Curriculum  (Commercial 
subjects),”  which  includes  the  guidelines 
for  BORG  and  Business  Finance]  are  out 
of  print  until  revisions  are  completed.’ 

Within  the  Business  Organization  and 
Management  course  at  Runnymede  C.I.  in 
the  Borough  of  York,  membership  in  the 
Junior  Achievement  organization  is  ar- 
ranged. Students  learn  the  principles  of 
management  through  the  formation  of 
companies  and  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing products  of  their  own  design.  Lastly, 
T.A.  Blakelock  H.S.  offers  an  experimen- 
tal course  entitled  ‘Communications  and 
Human  Relations  in  Business,’  which 
discusses  the  increasingly  important  do- 
main of  employer-employee  relations. 

Consumer  Education  ( Consumer  Studies) 
Consumer  Education  courses  have  been 
incorporated  into  three-quarters  of  the 
business  programs  that  were  examined.  A 
few  schools  name  the  course  Money 
Management  or  Personal  Finance. 

Debate  continues  among  business 
teachers  as  to  the  level  at  which  Consumer 
Education  should  be  taught.  The  Ministry 
guideline  states  that  programs  may  be 
developed  for  intermediate  and  senior 
division  classes.  From  this  survey  we 
found  that  fifteen  schools  offer  it  only  in 
the  intermediate  division  and  eight  only  in 
the  senior,  while  seven  offer  it  in  both.  In 
all  but  one  of  the  secondary  schools  within 
the  Scarborough  board  of  education, 
Consumer  Education  is  taught  in  Year  1 . 
This  policy  is  largely  a consequence  of 
establishing  Consumer  Education  as  a 
replacement  for  the  intermediate  division 
Business  Practice  course,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  outdated.  However,  just  as 
the  objectives  for  ITB  and  for  Consumer 
Education  are  not  the  same,  neither  are 
those  for  Business  Practice  and  for 
Consumer  Education. 

Many  argue  that  the  Consumer  Educa- 
tion curriculum  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Year  1 or  Year  2 high  school  students, 
since  their  lack  of  experience  limits 
comprehension  of  the  significance  of  many 
issues  that  are  discussed  in  the  course. 
Insurance  and  housing,  for  example,  are 
often  both  uninteresting  and  irrevelevant  to 


them.  Senior  students  are  likely  more 
familiar  with  these  concerns;  they  may  still 
not  be  enthralled  by  the  complexity  of.car 
insurance  and  mortgages,  but  as  they  learn 
to  drive  and  their  awareness  of  family 
responsibilities  increases,  discussion  of 
these  topics  is  likely  to  be  more  rewarding. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  maintain 
that  since  today’s  14-  and  15-year-olds 
possess  considerable  purchasing  power, 
they  could  benefit  from  instruction  in 
budgeting  and  consumer  spending,  topics 
usually  included  in  a Consumer  Education 
course. 

Another  factor  that  has  led  to  the 
inclusion  of  Consumer  Education  in  the 
intermediate  division  is  the  large  number  of 
business  as  well  as  other  options  that  are 
available  in  the  senior  division.  At  some 
schools,  in  order  to  give  the  student 
exposure  to  business  in  his  first  two  years 
of  high  school,  the  course  has  been 
assigned  to  the  intermediate  division 
because  it  is  one  of  only  a few  business 
courses  designed  for  the  intermediate 
division  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Normally,  if  a business  department 
wishes  to  provide  an  Introduction  to 
Business  or  a Consumer  Education  course 
in  the  intermediate  division,  it  will  offer 
one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  In  the 
survey  twenty-five  of  twenty-nine  schools 
followed  this  pattern. 

Mayfield  S.S.  in  Peel  County  and 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  C.I.  in  North 
York  emphasize  an  economics  approach  to 
this  area  in  their  Consumer  Economics 
courses.  The  underlying  premise  is  sound, 
for  a knowledge  of  economics  is  requisite 
to  a comprehension  of  consumer  issues.  In 
Hamilton,  Consumer  Education  is  com- 
bined with  Law  to  form  a Consumer 
Finance  course;  the  substantial  content 
that  should  be  taught  in  both  areas  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  either  is 
receiving  adequate  treatment. 

The  emergence  of  consumer  advocates 
in  recent  years  has  encouraged  educators 
to  inform  young  people  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  the  marketplace  — as 
was  evident  in  the  keynote  address  at  the 
Ontario  Business  Education  Association’s 
spring  conference  last  April,  delivered  by 
Toronto  radio  station  CKEY’s  consumer 
expert  Lynne  Gordon.  Although  good  will 
lies  behind  the  growth  of  Consumer 
Education  programs,  there  exists  the 
danger  of  misinformed  bias  creeping  into 
the  curriculum.  There  is  a propensity  to 
emphasize  consumer  rights  rather  than  a 
balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities. 
The  description  of  one  of  the  courses  in  a 
calendar  examined  in  the  survey  illustrates 
the  potential  problem.  It  begins  with  the 
question:  ‘Are  you  being  ripped  off?’  The 
tone  of  this  opening  line  prompts  us  to 
wonder  about  the  purpose  of  the  course.  Is 
a cynical  attitude  toward  the  business 
community  being  inflicted  upon  the  stu- 
dents? If  so,  we  question  its  presence  in 
the  school  curriculum.  Foremost,  it  is  the 
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charge  of  business  teachers  to  fairly 
convey  to  students  the  vital  role  business 
plays  in  living,  not  to  persuade  them  that 
business  is  the  arch-enemy  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  objective  does  not  preclude 
informing  students  of  certain  shortcomings 
of  our  economic  system. 

Law 

Law  has  become  an  extremely  popular 
subject  in  the  high  schools.  Thirty-nine  of 
forty  schools  in  our  sample  offer  a course 
in  Law:  five  solely  in  Year  3,  twenty-four 
solely  in  Year  4,  eight  in  Years  3 and  4, 
and  two  in  Years  4 and  5.  The  one  school 
that  did  not  offer  the  course  was  a 
vocational  school.  Since  most  Law  courses 
are  taught  in  Year  4,  there  is  an  implied 
consensus  that  a degree  of  academic 
maturity  is  required  before  the  subject  is 
tackled. 

Until  1972,  when  the  Ministry  of 
Education  presented  the  Social  Science 
guideline  ‘Law,’  all  courses  were  derived 
from  the  1963  ‘Business  Law  (RP.  31)’ 
guideline.  In  1975,  only  two  Ontario 
schools  credited  it  as  the  source  for  their 
program.  Today  it  is  no  longer  listed  as  an 
official  guideline.  Nevertheless,  a couple  of 
the  schools  surveyed  refer  to  their  course 
as  Business  Law;  perhaps  this  suggests  a 
reluctance  to  update  the  curriculum  (with 
topics  such  as  consumer  law).  A number  of 
others  have  recognized  the  expanded 
framework  of  the  curriculum  by  renaming 
it  Personal  and  Business  Law. 

Two  schools  selected  for  the  survey  — 
Southwood  S.S.  in  Cambridge  and  Chin- 
guacousy  S.S.  in  Brampton  — received 
Ministry  approval  for  a Year  5 course.  In 
their  programs  legal  issues  are  studied  in 
much  greater  detail  than  in  earlier  intro- 
ductory courses.  The  theme  of  the 
experimental  course  at  Chinguacousy  is 
‘Ages  apd  Stages  — My  Legal  Status  from 
Infancy  to  Adulthood.’  Four  classes  have 
been  organized  for  this  course  during  the 
1977/1978  school  year. 

The  Economics  and  Law  course  taught 
at  Malvern  C.I.  in  Toronto  is  reminiscent, 


at  least  in  the  combination  of  disciplines,  of 
a course  offered  in  the  one-year  Special 
Commercial  program  of  the  1950s. 

Marketing 

Marketing  is  being  taught  in  all  but  seven 
of  the  schools  in  our  sample.  The  programs 
are  relatively  consistent  from  school  to 
school,  with  basically  three  courses  being 
available; 

1.  Retail  Merchandising  in  Years  1 and/or 
2 and  sometimes  3. 

2.  Marketing  in  Year  3 — the  process  of 
marketing. 

3.  Marketing  in  Year  4 — marketing 
research,  advertising,  and  sales  promotion. 

The  Merchandising  programs  are  derived 
either  from  the  Ministry  guideline  for 
occupational  subjects  (‘Curriculum  RP. 

35’)  or  from  the  guideline  ‘Marketing  and 
Retail  RP.  32.’  Vocational  high  schools  and 
schools  accommodating  a substantial 
number  of  general-level  students  often 
offer  this  course.  Included  in  these  types  of 
schools  are  Bickford  Park  H.S.  in  Toronto, 
Sudbury  S.S.,  and  Mayfield  S.S.  in  Peel 
County. 

The  typical  Year  3 course  concerns  the 
process  of  marketing  — an  examination  of 
product  channels  of  distribution  and 
retailing.  However,  George  Harvey  S.S.  in 
the  Borough  of  York  devotes  half  of  its 
Year  3 course  to  salesmanship,  while  the 
program  at  Huron  Heights  S.S.  in  New- 
market is  a combination  of  merchandising 
and  salesmanship.  In  Year  4 most  schools 
follow  the  program  listed  above  (item  3), 
although  a few  schools  may  offer  an  entire 
course  in  one  of  its  components  or  stress 
one  area  more  than  another.  For  example, 
a separate  course  in  advertising  is  taught  at 
Scarlett  Heights  C.I.  in  Etobicoke  and 
Huron  Heights  S.S.  in  Newmarket;  in 
Hamilton’s  Sir  Winston  Churchill  S.S.  a 
course  concerned  primarily  with  marketing 
research  has  been  developed. 

Don  Mills  C.I.  in  North  York  offers  a 
Year  5 program.  According  to  its  calendar 
description,  the  ‘theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  Canadian  marketing  and  dis- 


tributive practices  are  stressed.’  The 
case-study  technique  is  employed  exten- 
sively to  develop  the  students’  analytical 
skills  and  prepare  them  for  study  at  a 
university  or  community  college. 

Few  schools  in  the  province  appear  to 
have  developed  courses  on  the  Evolution 
of  Marketing  or  on  Marketing,  Shipping, 
and  Transportation,  even  though  these 
alternatives  are  available  within  the  Minis- 
try guideline  (RP.  32).  They  are  designed 
for  schools  that  may  wish  to  offer  two 
marketing  courses  in  each  of  Years  3 
and  4. 

School  Stores 

The  school  store  has  become  a popular 
teaching/leaming  device  in  a number  of 
Ontario  high  schools,  especially  within 
vocational  programs.  Approximately  one 
out  of  five  of  the  schools  in  our  survey 
operates  one  within  its  marketing  program. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  S.S.  in  Hamilton 
offers  a course  devoted  entirely  to  the  daily 
operation  of  its  store.  Students  become 
familiar  with  a variety  of  functions 
performed  by  the  retailer  including  buying, 
pricing,  inventory  valuation,  and  the 
display  of  merchandise.  School  stores 
generally  handle  low-priced  items  of 
interest  to  the  teenager  such  as  candy, 
school  supplies,  and  gym  equipment.  Some 
boards,  however,  do  not  permit  the  selling 
of  candy.  Arrangements  are  often  made 
with  local  merchants  to  display  their 
wares,  be  they  shoes,  jewellery,  or  other 
products. 

The  practicality  of  running  school  stores 
is  often  questioned,  since  the  duties 
involved  in  their  daily  operation  are  very 
time-consuming  for  both  the  students  and 
the  instructor.  Teachers  coordinating  these 
programs  often  maintain  that  they  should 
be  granted  a lighter  teaching  load  because 
of  their  added  responsibilities. 

Banks 

For  a number  of  years  Scarborough’s 
David  and  Mary  Thompson  C.I.,  in 
cooperation  with  a local  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  has, 
been  operating  its  own  bank.  Open  every 
Wednesday  during  the  school  year  from 
1 1 :00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.,  it  offers  a wide 
range  of  banking  services.  Four  student 
bankers,  who  are  replaced  every  four 
weeks,  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
part-time  employee  of  the  parent  branch. 
They  handle  over  two  hundred  accounts  of 
students,  teachers,  and  other  school 
personnel.  But,  as  the  manager  of  the 
CIBC  branch  confirmed,  the  school’s 
operation  is  by  no  means  a money-making 
venture  for  the  bank.  It  does,  however, 
serve  the  purpose  of  teaching  students 
about  what  a bank  can  do  for  them. 

CIBC’s  exercise  in  public  relations  may 
attract  a few  future  customers  and  serve  as 
a possible  pool  for  future  employees. 

Last  spring,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  C.I.,  also 
in  Scarborough,  opened  a sub-agency  bank 
with  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Hagersville 
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S.S.  and  St.  Jerome’s  H.S.  in  Kitchener 
have  also  been  operating  a banking  service 
in  which  cheques  are  negotiated  and 
deposits  accepted. 

Work  Experience  Programs 
For  some  time  now  a number  of  secondary 
schools  have  organized  work  experience 
\ programs  for  their  students.  For  example, 
Year  4 commercial  (secretarial)  students  at 
York  Humber  H.S.  in  the  Borough  of  York 
are  sent  to  local  businesses  for  a two-week 
period  to  become  familiar  with  the  office 
environment.  Organizations  that  are  or 
have  been  involved  include  Facelle  Co. 
Ltd.,  Bell  Canada  Ltd.,  the  Corporation  of 
the  Borough  of  York,  and  the  Ontario 
Government. 

A new  concept  in  work  experience 
programs,  known  as  cooperative  training, 
has  been  developed  at  David  and  Mary 
Thompson  C.I.  Since  1975  students  have 
been  able  to  acquire  a credit  in  Marketing 
during  the  summer.  In  this  course,  entitled 
Practical  Marketing,  the  student  works  in  a 
business  for  a period  of  six  weeks  without 
remuneration.  Each  employer  agrees  to 
provide  the  student  with  experience  in  at 
least  six  areas  relating  to  the  marketing, 
accounting,  data  processing,  and  other 
management  functions  of  the  business.  The 
student  signs  a contract  to  perform  in  an 
acceptable  manner  and  is  expected  to 
complete  a log  sheet  of  daily  activities  and 
to  file  a written  report  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  session.  Progress  of  the  student  is 
reported  by  the  employer  and  by  the 
teacher,  who  visits  each  student  periodi- 
cally at  his  or  her  place  of  work.  According 
to  Len  Bulmer,  the  teacher  who  has 
organized  the  project,  an  advantage  of  this 
program  over  most  other  work  experience 
programs  is  the  exposure  the  student 
receives  in  the  areas  of  Marketing  and  Data 
Processing. 

It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  arrange 
work  experience  relating  to  these  subjects. 
For  this  reason  the  majority  of  work 
experience  programs  are  designed  for 
secretarial  students. 

As  with  school  stores,  many  wonder 
about  the  value  of  work  experience 
programs.  The  short  internship  periods 
during  the  school  year  seem  at  best  to 
provide  merely  superficial  exposure  to 
business  activities.  Furthermore,  they  may 
interfere  with  the  overall  school  program 
and  cause  students  to  fall  behind  in  their 
normal  school  work.  However,  coopera- 
tive training  overcomes  these  problems  and 
may  be  the  optimum  means  for  incorporat- 
ing practical  experience  into  business 
studies. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  authors  acknowledge  certain  limita- 
tions of  this  survey,  most  notably  its 
biassed  sample  of  schools  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  discussion  on  the  Data  Processing 
and  Secretarial  components  of  the  Busi- 
ness Education  curriculum.  It  would  be 
hazardous,  therefore,  to  draw  a long  list  of 


firm  conclusions  about  the  state  *of 
Business  Education  in  Ontario  secondary 
schools.  On  some  matters,  such  as  the 
quality  of  specific  programs,  we  reserve 
judgment  until  more  comprehensive  infor- 
mation is  gathered.  However,  several 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  survey’s 
findings. 

Business  Education  in  Ontario  secon- 
dary schools  is  on  an  expanding  and 
dynamic  course,  with  many  schools  having 
established  a comprehensive  program. 
Except  in  some  schools  that  have  not 
entered  the  commercial  field  for  numerous 
reasons  (e.g.,  limited  school  space  and 
finances),  our  province’s  students  have  a 
tremendous  variety  of  business  options 
from  which  to  choose.  Of  all  fields. 
Business  Education  perhaps  serves  the 
needs  of  the  widest  range  of  students. 

Accounting  prbgrams  of  two  or  three 
years’  duration  are  well  established  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Marketing 
courses  are  not  as  ubiquitous,  but  are 
offered  in  a high  percentage  of  schools. 

The  more  recently  developed  courses  in 
Consumer  Education  and  Law  are 
flourishing,  while  general  business  subjects 
are  visible  but  less  prevalent.  The  school 
stores  and  work  experience  programs 
have  gained  acceptance  as  effective 
teaching/learning  devices,  but  are  not 
without  their  critics.  Banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  essentially  in  the  experimental 
stages. 

The  growth  of  the  concept-oriented 
courses  (e.g.,  Consumer  Education  and 
Law)  and  the  current  interest  in  promoting 
Year  5 business  courses  give  evidence  of 
the  continued  shift  from  a vocational  to  an 
academic  emphasis  within  Business  Educa- 
tion. This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  a 
commitment  to  vocational  education 
among  business  teachers  no  longer  exists. 
The  improvement  of  skill-related  courses 
remains  a major  concern.  Furthermore, 
new  methods  of  preparing  students  for  the 
world  of  work  are  constantly  being 
explored.  School  stores,  banks,  and  work 
experience  programs  add  an  element  of 
vocational  training  to  business  studies.  Yet 
their  primary  purpose  is  not  to  develop 
trained  personnel,  but  rather  to  inject  a 
valuable  modicum  of  realism  into  the 
educational  experience,  which  will  rein- 
force the  learning  process.  By  combining 
the  vocational  with  the  academic,  Business 
Education  now  offers  all  students  curricula 
that  are  both  conceptually  interesting  and 
practical. 

Many  individual  business  teachers 
around  the  province  have  designed  new 
programs  and  have  adapted  older  ones  to 
reflect  current  situations.  However,  cur- 
riculum development  on  an  ongoing  basis 
is  required  of  all  business  teachers  if 
business  programs  are  to  be  current  and 
challenging  to  students.  The  Ontario 
Business  Education  Association  attempts 
to  facilitate  curriculum  development  and 
the  sharing  of  information  through  its 
workshops,  publications,  and  annual  con- 


ference. As  well,  the  summer  sessions  for 
practising  teachers  at  the  faculties  of 
education  provide  a forum  for  the  fruitful 
exchange  of  ideas.  Clearly,  though,  more 
teachers  must  become  involved  in  the 
design  of  learning  materials  if  Business 
Education  is  to  continue  to  offer  relevant 
programs.  We  need  more  efforts  similar  to 
those  of  a group  of  Hamilton  teachers  who 
developed  a series  of  case  studies  for 
distribution  in  their  classes. 

This  article  has  presented  some  general 
information  on  business  programs  in 
Ontario  secondary  schools.  We  have 
reviewed  several  issues  within  business 
education,  but  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  discussion  on  them.  We  hope 
that  business  educators  will  continue  to 
develop  relevant  programs  and  that  more 
individuals  will  conduct  research  in  the 
field  and  write  on  their  views. 

More  detailed  information  about  the 
findings  of  the  survey  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Evers  at  the  following 
address: 

Sacred  Heart  High  School 

450  Robinson  Street 

Walkerton,  Ontario  NOG  2Y0 
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Women  and  sex  roles  within  society  have 
been  attracting  world-wide  academic  in- 
terest for  well  over  a decade.  But  anyone 
trying  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the  mass  of 
ongoing  research  and  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  publications,  conferences,  and 
current  thought  in  specific  areas  of 
women’s  study  will  need  a reliable 
reference  source  or  comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy to  consult. 

The  Canadian  Newsletter  of  Research 
on  Women,  first  published  in  May  1972, 
was  designed  to  answer  that  need.  It  was 
begun  as  a voluntary-funded,  modest 
40-pager,  by  two  sociologists,  one  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and  the  other  at  the 
University  of  Windsor.  One  of  the 
founders  and  a present  editor,  Dr.  Margrit 
Eichler,  recalls  how  perplexing  it  was 
having  no  suitable  bibliographies  available 
for  the  study  of  women  for  courses  in 
sociology  and  anthropology.  She  told  me 
recently,  ‘I  thought,  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to 
see  what’s  going  on  — to  find  out  how 
much  work  is  being  done  in  this  field?’ 

There  was,  and  continues  to  be,  so  much 
'going  on’  that  the  Newsletter  now 


publishes  three  hefty,  but  eminently  read- 
able, volumes  each  year  plus  occasional 
special  editions. 

The  current  Newsletter  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary, international  journal  including 
abstracts  of  research,  book  reviews,  and  an 
extensive  listing  of  periodicals  and  re- 
sources from  Canada  and  abroad.  By 
bringing  material  into  circulation  while  it  is 
still  new  and  often  hotly  debated,  the 
Newsletter  enables  interested  readers  to 
cut  the  time  lag  between  completion  of 
research  and  publication  of  findings  — 
often  a matter  of  years.  Addresses  are 
provided  wherever  possible,  so  that  in- 
terested research  workers  can  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another,  exchange  ideas, 
and  thus  eliminate  duplication  of  labor. 

The  Newsletter's  concern  with  education 
is  apparent  from  the  contents  of  a typical 
issue,  which  might  include  book  reviews  of 
material  appropriate  to  high  school  and 
university  women’s  curricula,  course  syl- 
labuses, review  essays  on  topical  educa- 
tional issues,  and  bibliographies  organized 
around  particular  themes. 

The  following  is  a brief  sample  of  the 
kind  of  material  likely  to  interest  teachers 
and  librarians.  It  is  taken  from  vol.  4,  no.  1 
(February  1977). 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  editorial  board  at  work  on  an  issue  of  the  Newsletter. 


1.  ‘The  Relation  between  Sex-role 
Identification  and  Problem-solving  Perfor- 
mance in  Young  Boys  and  Girls.’  Berger, 
C.,  and  Gold,  D.  (Dept,  of  Psychology,  Sir 
George  Williams,  Concordia  University). 
Paper  presented  at  the  conference  ‘Re- 
search on  Women’  (Mount  Saint  Vincent 
University,  Halifax,  November  1976).  The 
results  of  this  study  suggested  that  sex-role 
socialization  for  girls  led  to  poorer 
problem-solving  performance  with  increas- 
ing age. 

2.  Changing  Roles  in  a Changing  World. 

A Resource  Kit.  York  County  Board  of 
Education,  Division  of  Planning  and 
Development,  Aurora,  Ontario  (August 
1976).  This  volume  combines  reprinted 
articles  that  present  relevant  data  and/or 
observations  on  the  changing  roles  of  the 
sexes,  with  suggestions  for  classroom 
activities  that  encourage  both  teachers  and 
students  to  explore  this  issue. 

3.  Bias  in  Newfoundland  Textbooks:  An 
Evaluation  of  English,  History  and  Geog- 
raphy Texts  Used  in  Grades  7-11  of  the 
Newfoundland  School  System  1975-6. 
Goundrey,  J.,  et  al.  Available  from 
Newfoundland  Status  of  Women  Council, 
P.O.  Box  6072,  77  Bond  Street,  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland  A 1C  5X8.  This  is  not  just  a 
statistical  analysis  of  how  many  female 
figures  or  authors  are  represented  in  each 
text;  it  also  presents  examples  of  the  kind 
of  biassed  phrasing  or  characterization 
evident  in  offending  texts. 

4.  ‘Women  Administrators:  Myth  and 
Reality.’  Nixon,  M.  (University  of  Alber- 
ta). This  paper  was  presented  at  the 
conference  ‘Research  on  Women:  Current 
Projects  and  Future  Directions,  An  Inter- 
disciplinary Conference’  (Mount  Saint 
Vincent  University,  Halifax,  November 
1976).  The  author’s  main  findings  were  that 
socialization  within  the  teaching  profession 
contributes  to  apparent  lack  of  ambition  of 
the  majority  of  women  teachers. 

Other  periodicals  and  resources,  both 
Canadian  and  international,  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  educators,  are  listed  and  briefly 
reviewed.  Just  one  example:  W.O.M.E.N. 
Education  News,  P.O.  Box  621,  15AKing 
Street  North,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  offers  a 
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non-profit  supplementary  research  service 
for  teachers  and  students  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  Waterloo  Coun- 
ty. Inquiries  from  outside  Waterloo  are 
welcomed. 

The  Newsletter ’s  link  with  education  is 
also  reflected  in  its  location.  Since  1976  it 
has  been  housed  at  OISE,  where  many 
varied  projects  on  women’s  interests  have 
originated,  including  The  Women’s  Kit  (see 
Orbit  24,  October  1974)  and  the  Women  in 
Canadian  History  Project. 

Although  it  is  printed  at  OISE,  the 
Newsletter  is  not  an  official  Institute 
publication.  OISE  contributes,  in  the  sense 
that  it  pays  personnel  and  allots  office 
space.  Other  funding  is  provided  by  grants 
from  such  federal  sources  as  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Women’s  Programmes.  About 
one  thousand  subscribers  (of  whom  around 
70  percent  are  individuals,  the  other  30 
percent  libraries)  help  to  meet  costs. 

The  editors,  who  still  include  one  of  the 
journal’s  founders,  Dr.  Margrit  Eichler,  are 
all  sociologists,  and  in  its  early  days  the 
Newsletter  had  a distinct  sociological 
flavor.  It  has  now  mellowed  to  provide  a 
truly  interdisciplinary  service  that  has  no 
equivalent  in  Canada.  Contents  include  all 
research  being  done  in  this  country  and  a 
large  section  devoted  to  work  from  abroad. 
Individual  American  studies  are  not  in- 
cluded, because  the  editors  feel  that  the 
U.S.  is  well  served  by  bibliographies;  these 
they  do  list  in  the  Newsletter. 

In  a typical  international  section,  the 
Newsletter  includes  ongoing  work  from  the 
Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
South  American,  Caribbean,  Australian, 
and  New  Zealand  researchers  are  also  well 
represented,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
amount  of  interest  and  study  going  on  in 
the  Third  World. 

Gathering  together  all  the  relevant 
material  obviously  demands  laborious 
spadework.  Most  of  this  is  done  by 
Jennifer  Newton.  Enormous  amounts  of 
information  are  also  contributed  by  readers, 
who  are  encouraged  to  provide  feedback. 
Another  form  of  help  is  volunteer 
abstracting  of  the  hundreds  of  items 
submitted  and  solicited.  But  despite  all  this 
assistance,  the  journal’s  editorial  board 


have  a hectic  time  slotting  everything  into 
place  for  publication  deadline.  Apprecia- 
tive letters  are  one  reward.  One  grateful 
Mexican  reader  describes  the  journal  as  ‘a 
goldmine  of  information,  presented  in  an 
accessible  way.’ 

The  ‘Letters  to  the  Editors’  section  is 
much  more  than  just  a place  to  hand  out 
bouquets.  It  is  an  international  resource 
centre;  an  academic  swap-shop  for  matters 
concerned  with  women’s  study.  Authors 
from  all  corners  of  the  globe  use  the  pages. 
They  appeal  for  documents  and  materials 
relating  to  their  books  on  themes  as  diverse 
as  women  novelists  to  female  genital 
mutilation. 

In  one  issue  the  Canadian  Psychiatric 
Association’s  task  force  on  women  suggest 
themselves  as  a contact  for  resource 
people  across  the  country.  They  give 
names  and  addresses  of  task  force 
psychiatrists  from  different  provinces  who 
are  currently  looking  into  patterns  of 
mental  health  care  for  women.  It  is  the 
Newsletter’s  policy  to  print  full  addresses 
wherever  possible,  and  it  sometimes  adds 
helpful  notes  suggesting  further  sources  of 
available  information. 

Readers’  attention  is  drawn  to  job 
opportunities,  especially  in  university 
faculties  where  men  predominate.  One 
plaintive  letter  urges  women  to  apply  for  a 
position  of  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
to  redress  a thirty-four-men  to  two-women 
imbalance.  The  scales  are  tilted  sixteen  to 
one  in  favor  of  men  sociologists  at  Sir 
George  Williams  campus  of  Concordia, 
according  to  the  complaint  of  their  one 
woman  colleague. 

Courses  on  women  and  sex  roles  are 
listed  in  another  section  of  the  Newsletter. 
The  attention  to  detail  is  impressive.  In 
many  cases  the  basic  texts  being  used  on 
courses  are  listed  together  with  the 
professor’s  name  and  a brief  outline  of  the 
course  content. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  three  Newslet- 
ters, which  are  timed  to  the  academic  year 
(February,  May,  and  October),  there  is  a 
yearly  special  publication.  The  last  was 
devoted  to  a bibliography  of  journals  and 
periodicals  not  generally  concerned  with 
women  or  sex  roles,  but  which  had 
themselves  published  special  issues  on 


these  topics.  The  period  covered  by  the 
Newsletter  special.  Women:  A Bibliog- 
raphy of  Special  Periodical  Issues,  is 
1960-1975. 

The  contents  of  over  a hundred  special 
publications  or  special  issues  on  women 
are  outlined.  The  range  of  materials  is 
reflected  in  the  classifications  (with  one  or 
more  entries  in  each  of  the  following 
areas):  Anthropology,  Arts  and  Literature, 
Black  Studies,  Criminology,  Education, 
Futurology,  Health,  History,  Industrial  and 
Labour  Relations,  Interdisciplinary  Social 
Science,  Philosophy,  Political  Economy, 
Psychology,  Religion,  Sexology,  Sociolo- 
gy- 

The  languages  of  the  journals  search  are 
primarily  English  and  French.  The  editors 
describe  this  special  as  ‘a  women’s  studies 
map.’  Institutional  libraries  have  found  the 
bibliography  particularly  useful,  since  it 
encourages  more  extensive  use  of  a 
library’s  current  holdings  in  serials. 

The  special  bibliography  is  currently 
being  updated,  and  the  second  volume  will 
include  only  new  materials  — nothing  will 
be  repeated  — and  will  incorporate  an 
author  and  journal  index  to  both  volumes. 
Purchasers  of  Volume  I will  be  informed 
when  Volume  II  is  available,  and  institu- 
tional libraries  may  enter  standing  orders 
Tor  the  special  publication  series.  Together 
these  two  volumes  are  expected  to  index 
over  1400  articles  on  women  — most  of 
which  are  available  in  any  research  library. 
The  cost  of  the  Special  is  $2.75. 

Interested  Orbit  readers  may  subscribe 
to  the  Newsletter  or  treat  a friend  to  a gift 
subscription  (greeting  card  included)  for  $7 
per  year  in  Canada.  Subscription  rates  for 
U.S. A.  and  overseas  are  $8.  The  yearly 
charge  for  institutions  is  $15.  Would-be 
subscribers  to  the  Newsletter  or  the 
Special  should  write  to  Canadian  Newslet- 
ter of  Research  on  Women.  Department  of 
Sociology  of  Education,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6. 


Beginning  French  Immersion  at  Grade  8 


Merrill  Swain  and  Sharon  Lapkin,  OISE 

The  Context 

The  teaching  of  French  to  English- 
speaking  students  in  Ontario  involves  one 
of  three  main  approaches,  which  can  be 
labelled  core  French,  extended  French  and 
immersion.2  These  approaches  may  be 
described  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  French  instruction  and  the 
approach  to  French  (that  is,  whether  as  a 
subject  or  a medium  of  instruction).  The 
core  program,  restricted  to  about  20  to  40 
minutes  a day,  tends  to  consist  of  formal 
language  teaching,  while  the  extended  and 
immersion  approaches  involve  the  func- 
tional use  of  French  in  the  classroom.  The 
broad  aims  of  the  three  programs  also 
differ:  the  objectives  of  the  core  program 
are  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  a ‘basic 
level’  knowledge  of  French,  while  the 
extended  and  immersion  programs  will  lead 
to  ‘middle’  and  ‘top’  levels  (Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1974,  22-23). 3 This 
statement  of  objectives  suggests  that 
immersion  education  should  lead  to  the 
ability  to  take  further  education  in  French, 
accept  employment  in  French,  and  partici- 
pate easily  in  conversations  with  French- 
speaking  people,  whose  values  and  culture 
the  students  have  learned  to  understand 
and  appreciate. 

Each  of  the  three  labels  — core, 
extended,  and  immersion  — covers  a 
variety  of  alternatives.  Within  the  immer- 
sion approach  we  find  programs  beginning 
at  kindergarten,  grade  1,  grade  3,  grade  4, 
grade  6,  grade  7,  and  grade  8.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  second 
language  varies  from  50  to  100  percent  of 
the  school  day.  (For  discussion  of  the 
various  alternatives,  see  Edwards  and 
Smyth,  1976. 4)  In  this  paper  we  will  look 
at  an  immersion  program  beginning  at  the 
grade  8 level,  in  operation  in  several 
schools  of  the  Peel  County  Board  of 
Education.  We  will  describe  briefly  the 
results  of  annual  evaluations  of  this 
program,  comparing,  where  possible,  the 
results  with  those  obtained  by  students  in 
other  French  programs. 

The  Peel  County  Program 

The  first  students  to  enrol  in  the  Peel 
County  program,  which  was  established  in 
1971,  have  just  completed  grade  13  — their 
sixth  year  of  a program  that  began  in  grade 
8.  Prior  to  entering  the  immersion  program, 
the  students  had  taken  one  year  of  core 
French  instruction  — 20-minute  periods 
daily,  intensified  to  60-minute  periods 
during  the  last  two  months  of  their  grade  7 
year. 

At  the  grade  8 level,  the  first  year  of 


immersion,  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  curriculum  is  taught  in  French  and  30 
percent  in  English.  The  subjects  taught  in 
French  are  French  language  arts, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  science, 
and  art;  the  remaining  subjects  — English 
language  arts,  physical  education,  home 
economics  or  industrial  arts,  and  music  — 
are  taught  in  English.  In  grades  9 and  10, 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  curriculum 
is  taught  in  French  and  60  percent  in 
English.  French  is  used  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  for  history,  geography,  and 
French  language  arts,  and  English  is  used 
for  mathematics,  science,  English,  and 
other  course  options. 

Although  there  have  been  modifications 
in  the  structure  of  the  program  recently, 
the  first  group  of  immersion  students  to 
reach  grade  1 1 took  two  French  courses:  a 
grade  12  level  French  language  course  and 
a specially  designed  course  on  contempor- 
ary Quebec  literature.  In  grade  12  they 
took  one  grade  13  course,  and  in  grade  13, 
the  remaining  grade  13  French  course. 

(One  of  the  grade  13  French  courses 
involves  the  study  of  French-Canadian 
literature;  the  other  is  a language  practice 
course.)  At  grade  12  and  13,  then, 
immersion  students  take  their  French 
together  with  students  who  have  taken 
core  French  as  an  option  throughout  their 
high  school  career.  These  core  French 
students  tend  to  be  highly  motivated, 
successful  second-language  learners,  since 
the  poorly  motivated,  less  successful 
French  students  have  opted  out  at  an 
earlier  stage. 

Teacher  and  Student  Characteristics 

To  date,  most  teachers  associated  with  the 
French  component  of  the  program  have 
been  native  speakers  of  French  whose 
background  includes  having  taught  French 
as  a second  language  to  English-speaking 
students  or  having  taught  subject  material 
to  native  French-speaking  students.  The 
teachers  find  the  lack  of  text  materials 
appropriate  to  both  the  linguistic  and 
cognitive  levels  of  the  students  to  be  the 
major  handicap  in  teaching.  Grade  8 
materials  from  Quebec  or  other  French- 
speaking  communities  in  Canada  may  be 
conceptually  appropriate  for  13-year-old 
students,  but  are  linguistically  too  sophisti- 
cated. This  has  meant  that  in  grade  8 much 
of  the  material  used  is  prepared  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  At  the  later  grade 
levels  the  teachers  have  made  use  of 
textbooks  for  francophones,  but  still  find 
that  much  adaptation  is  needed  as  well  as 
preparation  of  additional  supplementary 


material.  With  the  establishment  of  similar 
programs  in  other  boards  of  education, 
however,  more  suitable  teacher-created 
and  adapted  materials  should  become 
available. 

The  students  in  the  program  come  from 
middle-  to  upper-middle-class  homes  in 
Brampton,  a basically  unilingual  English- 
speaking  community  near  Toronto.  For  the 
first  several  years  of  the  program,  students 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  above- 
average  IQ  and  generally  high  academic 
ability,  as  well  as  their  expressed  interest 
in  and  their  parents’  approval  of  the 
program.  Subsequently  the  program  was 
opened  up  to  admit  all  students  who  chose 
to  enter. 

Research  Questions  and  Design 
The  Bilingual  Education  Project  at  OISE 
has  been  conducting  annual  evaluations  of 
the  immersion  program  since  its  inception. 
The  design  of  the  evaluation  involves 
comparing  students  in  the  immersion 
program  with  students  in  the  regular 
English-taught  program  who  are  matched 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  immersion 
group  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and  IQ. 

Students  in  the  comparison  group  receive 
core  French  instruction  — that  is,  daily 
periods  of  instruction  in  French  as  a 
second  language. 

The  evaluation  has  focussed  on  two 
important  questions:  (1)  Do  the  immersion 
students  attain  a higher  level  of  proficiency 
in  French  than  students  in  a regular 
program  receiving  only  core  French  in- 
struction? (2)  How  does  the  academic 
achievement  of  immersion  students  learn- 
ing subjects  such  as  mathematics,  history, 
and  geography  taught  in  French  compare 
with  that  of  regular-program  students 
taught  those  subjects  in  English? 

Research  on  these  questions  has  in- 
volved testing  three  successive  groups  of 
students  at  each  grade  level,  so  that  by 
June  1977  we  had  looked  at  three  cohorts  1 
of  students: 

— Cohort  I (beginning  1971),  tested  at 
grades  8 through  13. 

— Cohort  II  (beginning  1972),  tested  at 
grades  8 through  12. 

— Cohort  III  (beginning  1973),  tested  at 
grades  8 through  1 1 . 

It  is  the  lead  group  of  students  (Cohort  I) 
that  we  focus  on  in  this  paper.  The  findings 
for  this  group  have,  in  general,  been 
replicated  with  subsequent  cohorts,  so  that 
they  can  be  reported  with  considerable 
confidence.  Moreover,  in  1976,  when  the 
lead  group  of  students  was  in  grade  12,  we 
conducted  interviews  with  them  to  deter- 
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mine  their  opinions  of  the  program  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  use  French  in 
out-of-school  contexts.  The  interviews 
provided  information  on  the  quality  of  the 
immersion  experience  to  complement  the 
quantitative  results  of  the  annual 
evaluations.5 

Research  Findings 

In  this  section,  (F)  indicates  a subject 
taught  in  French  in  the  particular  grade  for 
the  immersion  group. 

The  measures  used  at  the  end  of  grade  8 
to  test  Cohort  I immersion  students  and 
core  French  students  included  standar- 
dized tests  of  science  and  English  literature 
developed  by  the  International  Association 
for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement  (IEA)  in  the  context  of  the 
International  Educational  Achievement 
Study,  as  well  as  a local  high  school 
diagnostic  test  in  mathematics.  The  results 
showed  that  at  the  end  of  grade  8, 
immersion  students  did  not  achieve  as  well 
in  science  (F)  or  English  reading  com- 
prehension as  the  comparison  group,  but 
performed  equally  well  in  mathematics  (F). 

The  lags  in  science  and  English  reading 
comprehension  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared by  the  end  of  grade  9.  Local 
school  examinations  revealed  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups  in 
English,  science,  and  mathematics.  Stan- 
dardized achievement  tests6  showed  no 
differences  between  the  groups  in  the  areas 
of  English  reading  and  vocabulary;  but  a 
statistically  significant  difference  in  favor 
of  the  immersion  students  was  noted  in  the 
area  of  study  skills  (which  involves  the 
ability  to  understand  and  use  symbols  and 
legends,  perceive  relationships,  and  extend 
interpretations  beyond  given  data). 

At  the  grade  10  level,  on  the  local  school 
examinations  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
English,  immersion  students  did  as  well  as 
their  peers  in  the  core  French  program.  In 
history  (F)  and  geography  (F)  — the  two 
subjects  taught  in  French  to  the  immersion 
group  — no  statistical  comparisons  were 
made  since  the  examinations  were  different 
for  the  two  groups.  In  the  opinion  of  their 
"teachers  and  the  school  principal,  how- 
ever, both  groups  were  performing  com- 
parably and  adequately  in  these  subject 
areas. 

As  noted  above,  the  teaching  of  subject 
material  in  French  terminates  at  the  end  of 
grade  10;  therefore  no  comparisons  of 
academic  achievement  beyond  grade  10  in 
subject  areas  other  than  French  have  been 
made. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  evaluation, 
tests  of  French  listening  and  reading 
comprehension  developed  by  the  IEA  have 
been  employed  to  measure  the  second- 
language  skills  of  the  immersion  groups 
relative  to  those  of  the  core  French  group. 
Additional  French  achievement  measures 
have  also  been  used  to  gain  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  the  second- 
language  skills  of  the  students,  as  indicated 
in  the  discussion  that  follows. 


At  the  grade  8 level,  Cohort  I students 
were  also  given  a test  of  speaking  ability  in 
French.  In  all  French  skills  measured  — 
reading  comprehension,  listening  com- 
prehension, and  speaking  — the  immersion 
students  obtained  significantly  higher 
scores  than  students  in  the  20-minute  core 
French  program. 

At  grade  9,  statistically  significant 
differences  in  favor  of  the  immersion  group 
were  found  in  reading  comprehension, 
listening  comprehension,  and  vocabulary 
knowledge  (as  measured  by  a Test  of 
Useful  French  Vocabulary  developed  by 
the  Bilingual  Education  Project).  One 
further  comparison  was  made.  A group  of 
core  French  students  drawn  from  grades 
11,  12,  and  13,  and  designated  by  their 
French  teachers  as  average  or  above 
average,  were  tested  for  reading  and 
listening  ability  in  French.  The  average 
score  of  this  select  group  was  comparable 
to  that  of  the  grade  9 immersion  group  — a 
finding  that  suggests  that  the  immersion 
students  were  performing  as  well  as 
average  or  above-average  students  at  least 
two  grade  levels  ahead  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  grade  10,  immersion 
students  continued  to  out-perform  their 
counterparts  taking  core  French.  Signi- 
ficant differences  in  favor  of  the  immersion 
group  are  noted  for  French  reading, 
listening,  speaking,  and  writing.  The 
performance  of  grade  10  immersion  stu- 
dents was  also  measured  against  that  of 
core  French  students  in  grades  12  and  13, 
selected  by  their  French  teachers  as  being 
their  best  students.  These  groups  were 
administered  tests  of  French  reading  and 
listening  comprehension  designed  for  stu- 
dents in  their  pre-university  year.  Once 
again,  the  immersion  students  performed 
as  well  as  core  French  students  two  to 
three  grades  ahead  of  them. 

The  differences  in  French  reading  and 
listening  performance  between  the  immer- 
sion and  comparison  students  were  main- 
tained at  the  grade  11  level,  with 
significantly  higher  scores  noted  for  the 
immersion  group. 

At  grade  12,  the  immersion  and  compari- 
son groups  were  each  given  pre-university 
level  tests  of  French  reading  and  listening 
comprehension.  These  measures  were  also 
administered  to  a second  comparison  group 
composed  of  fifteen  students  in  the  regular 
grade  13  core  French  program.  Both 
comparisons  showed  equivalent  perfor- 
mance among  the  groups  in  reading 
comprehension.  The  listening  score  ob- 
tained by  the  immersion  group,  however, 
remained  significantly  higher. 

In  considering  these  findings  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  in  grade  12  the 
immersion  group  is  integrated  with  groups 
of  students  in  the  regular  program  taking 
grade  13  core  French,  who  (as  has  already 
been  pointed  out)  are  highly  motivated, 
successful  second-language  learners.  From 
grade  12  on,  there  is  no  longer  an  increased 
opportunity  for  the  immersion  students  to 
work  in  French  — that  is,  to  use  the 


second  language  functionally  in  studying 
other  subjects  through  the  medium  of 
French. 

The  Interview  Data 

In  the  spring  of  1976,  eighteen  grade  12 
French  immersion  students  were  inter- 
viewed in  French.  Their  attitudes  and 
opinions  on  subjects  such  as  the  value  of 
the  immersion  program  were  compared  to 
those  expressed  by  eight  students  in  the 
grade  13  core  French  program. 

The  interviews,  conducted  in  French  on 
a one-to-one  basis,  were  recorded  so  that 
the  conversational  ability  of  the  students 
could  be  assessed  linguistically  at  a later 
date.  Nevertheless,  the  atmosphere  was 
relaxed  and  informal;  and  the  students 
were  told  at  the  beginning  that  if  they  had 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves,  they 
could  switch  to  English. 

The  data  gathered  are  discussed  below  in 
terms  of  the  relative  ability  of  the  two 
groups  to  cope  with  the  communicative 
demands  of  the  second  language,  their 
extracurricular  use  of  French,  and  their 
views  of  the  immersion  program.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  eighteen 
immersion  students  interviewed,  only  two 
had  a bilingual  (English/French)  parent.  Of 
the  eight  core  French  students,  in  two 
cases  both  parents  could  speak  French, 
and  in  two  cases  one  parent  was  a bilingual 
French  Canadian.  Some  French  was  also 
spoken  by  members  of  the  remaining  four 
students’  families.  So,  on  an  overall  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  second-language 
reinforcement  in  the  home  were  much 
greater  for  the  core  French  students. 

This  may  also  indicate  that  ‘survival’  in 
the  core  French  option  is  highly  correlated 
with  the  opportunity  for  second-language 
use  outside  of  school.  Immersion  students 
have  this  opportunity  in  school,  whereas 
core  students  do  not. 

As  far  as  relative  ability  to  communicate 
in  French  is  concerned,  we  looked  at  the 
extent  to  which  French  was  used  during 
the  interviews.  On  several  occasions,  the 
immersion  students  found  themselves  lim- 
ited in  their  ability  to  express  themselves 
in  French  while  attempting  to  offer 
explanations  of  their  ideas  and  opinions. 
They  were  reluctant,  however,  to  switch  to 
English,  and  in  most  cases  eventually 
succeeded  in  getting  their  point  across. 
Despite  their  linguistic  limitations,  which 
stem  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
French  tends  to  be  confined  to  the 
classroom,  immersion  students  were  eager 
to  use  French  in  this  out-of-classroom 
context.  In  the  sample  of  core  French 
students,  there  was  a more  pronounced 
tendency  to  resort  to  English  when  they 
were  having  difficulty  expressing 
themselves. 

Two  aspects  of  extracurricular  activity 
in  French  — reading  for  pleasure  and  trips 
to  the  province  of  Quebec  — elicited 
interesting  comments  from  the  students. 
Although  they  were  asked  about  the  extent 
to  which  they  tuned  in  to  French  radio  and 
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Figure  1/French  Cloze  Test  Scores  Obtained  by  All  Groups  Tested  in  1977* 
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television,  neither  group  reported  making 
much  use  of  these  resources. 

Some  students  in  both  groups  claimed  to 
enjoy  reading  in  French.  In  both  cases 
their  enthusiasm  can  be  related  to  the 
content  of  their  courses  in  French- 
Canadian  literature. 

All  the  immersion  students  and  five  of 
the  eight  grade  13  core  French  students 
had  been  to  Quebec.  From  their  responses 
to  questions  about  their  experiences,  it 
appears  that  the  immersion  group  felt  more 
comfortable  speaking  French. 

When  asked  their  opinion  of  the 
immersion  program,  immersion  students 
responded  favorably.  Their  comments 
were  remarkably  similar  to  comments  that 
one  hears  again  and  again  from  parents  of 
young  children  enrolled  in  early  French 
immersion  programs.  The  program  is 
viewed  as  a challenge,  and  the  students 
claim  that  they  have  learned  how  to  study 
effectively  because  of  the  additional  de- 
mands imposed.  Students  in  the  immersion 
program  expressed  disappointment  that 
their  immersion  experience  had  effectively 
terminated  at  the  end  of  grade  10.  They  felt 
that  they  had  acquired  a superior  knowl- 
edge of  French,  but  were  conscious  of  the 
need  to  use  the  language  in  order  to 
maintain  it.7 

Core  French  students  also  had  positive 
attitudes  toward  the  immersion  program, 
most  expressing  regret  that  they  had 
'missed  out’  on  this  opportunity. 

Comparing  the  Late  Immersion  Alternative 

One  long-term  goal  of  second-language 
research  involves  determining  the  optimal 
age  for  beginning  second-language  instruc- 
tion and  the  optimal  amount  of  time  to 
devote  to  such  instruction.  These  two 
factors  can  be  combined  in  an  infinite 
number  of  variations:  until  many  more 
studies  of  a variety  of  second-language 
programs  have  been  undertaken,  the 
answer  or  answers  will  remain  elusive. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  some 
comparison  between  the  early  and  late 
immersion  alternatives,  a cloze  (i.e.,  ‘fill  in 
the  blanks’)  test  of  French  proficiency  was 


administered  in  1977  to  groups  of  students 
in  grades  5 and  6 of  an  early  French 
immersion  program;  to  groups  of  students 
in  grades  9 through  13  of  the  late 
immersion  program  in  Peel  County;  to 
groups  of  students  in  grades  9 through  13  in 
the  core  French  program  in  Peel  County; 
and  to  two  groups  of  francophone  students 
at  the  grade  6 and  12  levels  respectively  in 
schools  located  in  a unilingual  French- 
speaking  community  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  performance  of  the  first  three 
groups  — the  second-language  learners  — 
can  best  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
scores  obtained  by  native  speakers  of  that 
language.  It  is  important  to  compare 
immersion  students  at  given  grade  levels 
with  francophone  students  at  the  same 
grade  levels  in  order  to  avoid  misinter- 
pretations that  may  arise  from  comparisons 
across  grade  levels. 

Cloze  tests  are  considered  to  provide  an 
integrative  measure  of  language  ability; 
filling  in  the  blanks  requires  one  to  rely  on 
all  the  knowledge  one  has  about  the 
language  to  make  'educated  guesses’  about 
what  word  should  be  supplied  (Oiler,  1973; 
Swain,  Lapkin,  and  Barik,  1976). 8 

The  French  cloze  test  given  to  these 
groups  consists  of  a passage  of  425  words 
in  length  adapted  slightly  from  a French 
magazine  article  on  Canada.  Several 
sentences  were  left  intact  at  the  beginning 
and  epd  of  the  passage,  as  is  typically  done 
when  a passage  of  connected  prose  is 
closed.  In  the  body  of  the  article,  every 
seventh  word  was  deleted,  so  as  to  give  a 
total  of  41  blanks.  The  blanks  were  of 
uniform  length,  and  it  was  specified  in  the 
instructions  to  the  students  that  they  were 
to  use  only  one  word  to  fill  each  blank. 

Figure  1 shows  the  scores  obtained  by  all 
the  groups  tested.  The  similarity  of  scores 
obtained  by  the  grades  5 and  6 early 
immersion  groups  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
grades  9 and  10  late  immersion  groups  on 
the  other  is  striking.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  older  students  would  not  score  as 
high  as  the  younger  ones,  given  the  smaller 
number  of  hours  of  French  instruction  the 
older  ones  had  accumulated.  However, 


their  scores  are  consistent  with  a finding 
reported  by  Burstall  et  al.  (1974)9  to  the 
effect  that  older  learners  are  more  efficient 
learners.  In  this  British  study,  the  French 
achievement  of  16-year-old  students  was 
assessed  in  terms  of  whether  they  had 
begun  the  study  of  French  as  a foreign 
language  at  age  8 or  age  1 1 . It  was  found 
that  the  groups  who  had  begun  earlier 
excelled  only  in  the  area  of  listening 
comprehension,  but  were  equivalent  to 
those  who  had  begun  at  age  1 1 in  all  other 
aspects  of  French  achievement  tested.10 

As  noted  above,  however,  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  level  of  achievement 
demonstrated  by  the  immersion  groups 
relative  to  that  of  native  French-speaking 
students  at  the  same  age  and  grade  levels. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  the  performance  of 
grade  6 early  immersion  pupils  is  within 
two  points  of  that  of  their  unilingual 
French  peers  in  Quebec,  whereas  the 
difference  between  the  performance  of  the 
grade  12  immersion  students  and  that  of 
their  francophone  counterparts  is  seven 
points,  is  of  major  significance.  This 
considerably  larger  difference  at  the  grade 
12  level  indicates  that  the  grade  12 
immersion  group  is  farther  from  native-like 
competence  than  is  the  grade  6 immersion 
group. 

With  regard  to  the  ability  of  late 
immersion  students  relative  to  their  peers 
in  the  core  French  program,  by  grade  13  it 
appears  that  the  gap  that  existed  in  grades 
9,  10,  and  11  is  being  closed.  As  we  noted 
above  in  discussing  the  IEA  French 
results,  the  immersion  students  ceased  to 
make  major  gains  once  their  intensive 
exposure  to  the  second  language  had 
ended. 

Conclusions 

In  general  terms,  students  enrolled  in  the 
French  immersion  program  in  Peel  County 
have  attained  a higher  level  of  French 
proficiency  than  comparable  groups  of 
students  taking  a core  French  option,  and 
they  have  not  suffered  in  terms  of  their 
overall  academic  development.  Pro- 
nounced differences  in  achievement  in  the 
second  language  in  favor  of  the  immersion 
group  noted  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
program  taper  off  in  the  later  grade  levels, 
where  only  40  minutes  a day  is  devoted  to 
French  and  where  core  and  immersion 
students  are  combined  for  their  French 
instruction.  The  only  area  tested  in  which 
immersion  students  maintain  the  advantage 
gained  in  the  first  several  years  of  the 
program  is  that  of  listening  comprehension. 
Additionally,  the  interview  data  indicate 
that  the  immersion  students  are  better  able 
to  cope  with  the  communicative  demands 
of  French  than  the  core  French  students. 

All  of  the  evidence  taken  together 
suggests  that  if  the  full  potential  of  the  late 
immersion  program  is  to  be  realized,  it  is 
advisable  to  offer  opportunities  for  the 
functional  use  of  the  second  language 
throughout  the  secondary  school  years. 
This  could  be  done  by  continuing  to  offer 
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at  least  one  academic  subject  taught  in 
French  in  grades  11,  12,  and  13,  as  well  as 
enriched  French  language  courses. 
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Enfin!  Un  Cours  de  valeurs 
humaines  et  morales 


Herve  Boudreault  et  Carmel  Roy 
Bureau  Regional  d’Ottawa,  IEPO 

Avec  la  parution  de  cinq  livres  chez 
NOVALIS,  prend  fin  la  premiere  phase  du 
Projet  de  Valeurs  humaines  et  morales 
parraine  par  l’lnstitut  des  etudes 
pedagogiques  de  l’Ontario,  Bureau  regional 
d’Ottawa. 

Dans  le  cadre  des  changements  survenus 
en  1968  a la  suite  d’une  nouvelle 
legislation,  l’ecole  secondaire  francophone 
ontarienne  surgissait  dans  chaque  region. 
Cette  option  permettait  a la  jeunesse 
franco-ontarienne  de  recevoir  une  educa- 
tion plus  adaptee  a ses  aspirations.  II  fut 
convenu  alors,  qu’en  devenant  ecoles 
francaises  publiques  celles-ci  conservaient 
leur  droit  d’offrir  l’enseignement  moral  et 
religieux  aux  etudiants  du  secondaire. 

Des  circonstances  locales  et  particu- 
lieres,  des  directives  du  Ministere,  le 
Rapport  Mackay,  les  desirs  explicites  des 
etudiants  ont  amene  une  equipe  de 
professeurs  tant  de  Timmins  que  d’Ottawa 


a coordonner  leurs  talents  et  leurs  efforts 
dans  l’elaboration  d’un  programme  formel 
de  Valeurs  humaines  et  morales.  En 
1974/75  douze  professeurs  batissent  en- 
semble un  cours  separe  pour  chaque 
niveau  de  la  9ieme  a la  12ieme  annee. 

Apres  une  annee  de  rodage  avec  l’appui  de 
1’ Association  des  Enseignants  franco- 
ontariens,  du  Conseil  scolaire  d’Ottawa,  du 
Ministere  et  1’IEPO,  la  mise  au  point  du 
programme  fut  realisee  et  NOVALIS 
prenait  1’edition  en  charge. 

En  septembre  prochain  les  textes  sui- 
vants  seront  disponibles  chez 

NOVALIS 

375,  rue  Rideau 

C.P.  498,  Succursale  ‘A’ 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  8Y5. 

Neuvieme  annee:  Mol,  Toi,  les  autre s 
($3.00);  Guide  du  professeur  ($5.00). 


Onzieme  annee:  Eveils  et  engagements 
successtifs  ($3.50);  Guide  du  professeur 
($5.00);  Recueil  de  textes  ($3.50). 

Depuis  1974  1’IEPO  a pris  le  projet  de 
Valeurs  humaines  sous  sa  tutelle.  Le 
Directeur  du  projet,  Carmel  Roy,  a mis  sur 
pied  un  programme  d’implantation  et  de 
formation  professionelle  ainsi  que  d’autres 
services  connexes  pour  mener  a bien  le 
travail  entrepris.  Void  un  bref  resume  des 
activites  de  l’annee  1976/77. 

Les  mois  de  juillet  et  aout  1976  furent 
consacres  a la  revision  des  programmes  de 
Valeurs  humaines.  Trois  enseignants  pour- 
suivirent  cette  tache  avec  nous  pendant 
1’annee  1977/78.  Comme  l’indique  le 
tableau  d’acheminement,  une  refonte  des 
cours  de  lOieme  et  de  12ieme  annees 
pourrait  se  faire  en  1978/79. 

Ateliers 

Les  ateliers  sur  Valeurs  humaines  ont 
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Tableau  d’acheminement  du  Projet  de  valeurs  humaines  (IEPO,  Bureau  regional  d’Ottawa) 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1.  Mise  au  point 
du  programme 

2.  Distribution  et 
implantation 

3.  Ateliers: 

Information 

Perfectionnement 

professionnel 

P.E.R.O. 

Strategies 

4.  Perfectionnement: 
Techniques  d’evaluation 
Identification  des 
habilites  d’enseignement 

5.  Evaluation: 

Pre-test 

Interviews 

Post-test 

Evaluation  finale 

6.  Rapport  final 


(9e  et  lie  annees) 


(lOe  et  12e  annees  projete) 


occupe  une  bonne  partie  de  notre  temps. 
C’est  a Sudbury  au  cours  de  formation  de 
directeurs  d’ecole  que  nous  avons  debute. 
Puis  on  s’est  rendu  a Sturgeon  Falls, 
Sudbury,  Kapuskasing,  Timmins  pour  des 
journees  pedagogiques.  A quatre  reprises 
nous  rencontrions  les  enseignants  de 
Cornwall.  C’est  evidemment  a Ottawa  que 
la  demande  a ete  forte,  soit  dix  fois. 

Deuxieme  seminaire  ontarien  (octobre  1976) 

Notre  deuxieme  seminaire  en  Valeurs 
humaines  reunissait  80  professeurs  de  toute 
la  province.  C’est  la  que  furent  decides  les 
deux  ateliers  de  formation  sur  les  stades 
moraux  de  Kohlberg  tenus  en  mars  et  en 
juin  1977.  Par  la  suite  a deux  reprises  la 
Faculte  d’education  nous  invitait  a ren- 
contrer  les  etudiants  pour  discuter  de  ce 
sujet. 

Le  troisieme  seminaire  provincial  aura 
lieu  a Ottawa  du  7 au  9 octobre  1977. 

Projet  de  l’enseignement 

Le  programme  de  Valeurs  humaines  est 
etabli  de  fa^on  a inclure  non  seulement 
I’etudiant  mais  aussi  l’enseignant  dans  le 
processus  de  changement.  Les  ateliers  de 
perfectionnement  presentes  par  le  projet  de 
l'enseignement  du  Bureau  regional  d’Ot- 
tawa souligne  la  necessite  d’un  second 
regard  sur  les  roles  traditionnels,  les 
interactions  et  les  structures  a l’interieur 
des  classes  afin  de  suscitdr  des  change- 
ments  avantageux. 

Six  enseignants  de  La  Citadelle 
(Cornwall),  Belcourt  et  Andre  Laurendeau 
(Ottawa)  releverent  ce  defi.  Durant  nos 
reunions  mensuelles,  nous  nous  sommes 
surtout  penches  sur  l’analyse  des  modeles 
pedagogiques.  A la  suite  d’une  bonne 
introduction  et  preparation,  le  temps  nous 
a permis  d’etudier  et  de  faire  l’analyse  de 
trois  extraits  de  modeles.  Les  resultats  en 


furent  que  la  majorite  desire  continuer  ce 
projet  en  septembre  prochain. 

Collaboration 

II  a ete  possible  d’oeuvrer  en  etroite 
collaboration  avec  le  Ministere  de  l’educa- 
tion  en  les  personnes  de  MM.  Ronald 
Duhamel  et  M.  Jean  Comtois.  Deux 
conseils  scolaires,  Ottawa  et  Cornwall,  au 
niveau  administratif  ont  travaille  avec 
nous.  II  s’en  est  decoule  une  evaluation  du 
cours  de  Valeurs  humaines  en  collabora- 
tion avec  les  parents,  etudiants,  profes- 
seurs et  agents  du  Ministere  de  L’educa- 
tion. 

Contacts  canadiens 

Nos  contacts  canadiens  dans  le  monde  de 
l’education  se  continuent:  a Winnipeg 
nous  avons  initie  55  professeurs  au  cours 
de  Valeurs  humaines;  a Toronto  a la 
Conference  ecumenique  sur  l’education 
religieuse  et  morale  dans  les  ecoles 
publiques  nous  tenions  un  atelier  pour  les 
anglophones;  a Fredericton  au  Congres  des 
societes  savantes  nous  faisions  parti  d’un 
symposium  sur  les  Valeurs;  a Ottawa,  a 
l’occasion  d’une journee  de  formation  pour 
animateurs  de  journee  pedagogique,  nous 
avions  organise  le  groupe  francophone. 
Nous  presentions  les  resultats  de  notre 
enquete  sur  les  objectifs  de  Valeurs 
humaines  au  Conseil  ontarien  de  la 
recherche  pedagogique  (OERC)  a Toronto. 

Comite  sur  1 ’etude  des  valeurs 
La  premiere  mini-conference  sur  les 
programmes  d’education  de  valeurs 
morales  (fevrier  1977)  fut  un  stimulant  des 
plus  valorisants.  Les  directeurs  de  huit 
projets  d’etude,  a l’echelle  provinciale, 
partagerent  leurs  decouvertes,  leurs  be- 
soins  et  leurs  preoccupations. 

Cette  conference  provoqua  deux  reu- 
nions subsequentes  (mai  et  juin  1977)  durant 


lesquelles  des  contacts  avec  le  Ministere  et 
certains  administrateurs  de  conseil  scolaire 
permirent  aux  participants  d’etudier  leurs 
besoins  dans  une  perspective  plus  juste. 
Aussi  la  presence  de  personnes  ressources, 
particulierement  celle  de  John  Meyer 
(Universite  de  Windsor),  de  Clive  Beck 
(IEPO),  et  de  Ray  Blackwell  (MEO), 
apporterent  un  grand  soutien  aux  prises  de 
decisions. 

Pour  des  raisons  evidentes,  le  projet 
d’etude  du  Bureau  regional  d’Ottawa 
engendrait  beaucoup  d’interets.  En  peu  de 
temps,  plus  de  50  enseignants  s’y  engage- 
rent;  d’excellents  documents  pedagogiques 
devinrent  disponibles  et  des  ateliers  de 
perfectionnement  furent  offerts. 

Le  programme  de  Valeurs  humaines, 
finance  par  le  Ministere,  est.le  seul  a etre 
administre  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires 
francophones  ou  il  est  offert  comme  cours 
accredits.  Des  seminaires  et  des  ateliers 
ont  eu  lieu  pour  favoriser  la  mise  en  oeuvre 
du  programme  et  des  manuels  scolaires 
seront  disponibles  en  septembre  1977.  En 
plus  certains  professeurs  (Ottawa  et 
Cornwall)  souleverent  le  defi  de  se  joindre 
au  projet  d’enseignement  ce  qui  les  a aide  a 
porter  des  changements  dans  leurs  classes. 

Bulletin  d ’information 

Pour  etablir  des  liens  entre  les  enseignants 
de  Valeurs  humaines  des  diverses  regions  de 
l’Ontario  nous  avons  cree  un  petit  bulletin 
d’information  sur  les  valeurs:  bibliographic 
commentee,  activites,  nouvelles,  ateliers. 

Nous  participons  a des  comites  de 
recherche.  Avec  le  Conseil  scolaire  d’Ot- 
tawa nous  avons  etudie  les  implications  du 
rapport  Mayo  pour  le  systeme  des  ecoles 
homogenes  franchises.  L’AEFO  nous  a 
demande  de  faire  partie  d’une  equipe  de 
recherche  sur  l’enseignement  religieux  au 
secondaire. 

Soutien  financier 

Nous  sommes  heureux  d’annoncer  que 
nous  avons  ete  assures  d’un  soutien 
financier  pour  le  projet  de  Valeurs 
humaines  par  1’IEPO.  Ce  soutien  suffit 
pour  nous  permettre  de  continuer  notre 
travail  dans  les  ecoles  franco-ontariennes. 
L’etude  se  penchera  surtout  sur  la 
strategic  d’implantation  presentement 
employee.  De  plus  nous  sentons  un  besoin 
d’evaluer  l’efficacite  du  programme  de 
Valeurs  humaines  et  nous  avons  pris  toutes 
les  occasions  pour  en  discuter  avec  les 
membres  de  1’IEPO  lors  de  leurs  visites 
dans  la  region.  Des  reunions  avec  Dave 
Hunt,  Susan  Pagliuso,  Michael  Orme, 

Clive  Beck,  Norma  McCoy  et  Jane  Bradley 
elargirent  beaucoup  nos  optiques.  La 
majeure  partie  du  programme  d’evaluation 
sera  mise  en  execution  durant  l’annee 
scolaire  1977/78. 

Somme  toute,  le  projet  de  Valeurs 
humaines  et  morales  re?oit  beaucoup  de 
support  et  de  collaboration  de  l’administra- 
tion,  du  corps  professoral,  des  parents  et 
des  etudiants,  qui  explique  en  grande  partie 
le  succes  dont  il  jouit. 
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Talking  to 
Patronella  Johnston 


Patronella  Johnston  was  raised  by  her 
great-grandmother  on  an  Indian  reserve. 
Her  father  was  Indian,  her  mother  was 
white;  she  was  one  of  a family  of  fourteen 
children. 

Just  thirteen  years  ago,  and  by  then  a 
grandmother  herself,  she  arrived  in  To- 
ronto intending  to  stay  for  one  year.  But, 
as  Mrs.  Johnston  put  it,  ‘things  happened.’ 
These  things  included  being  made  Native 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  1976,  writing  a 
children's  book  of  traditional  Indian  stories 
(Tales  of  Nokomis),  serving  on  numerous 
committees  for  Indian  welfare,  teaching 
ethnic  crafts  and  cooking,  researching  her 
own  genealogy,  and  running  a hostel  for 
native  students.  Last  but  not  least,  this 
energetic  woman  is  bringing  up  her  own 
great-granddaughter. 

She  is  interviewed  here  by  Orbit’s  editor, 
Hugh  Oliver. 


Oliver:  What  is  your  opinion  of  education 
in  Ontario? 

Johnston:  Well,  obviously  I see  it  from  the 
perspective  of  a native  Indian  and  it  has 
concerned  me  for  many,  many  years.  At  a 
recent  conference  I went  to  in  Cape 
Croker,  it  came  across  very  loud  and  clear 
from  the  grade  13  students  on  the  reserve 
that  the  curriculum  today  isn’t  teaching 
anything  to  help  an  Indian  student  — to 
give  him  an  identity,  dignity,  a sense  of 
belonging.  But  since  most  of  them  attend 
grade  school  on  the  reserve,  they  don’t  hit 
this  trauma  until  they  go  to  high  school. 

Oliver:  To  go  to  high  school,  they  have  to 
leave  the  reserve? 

Johnston:  Yes.  And  one  student,  who 
loved  school  very  much,  told  me  that  he 
dropped  out  because  of  the  curriculum. 

‘We  learn  nothing  about  ourselves,’  he 
said.  ‘We’re  not  told  anything.  There’s 
nothing  in  school  to  tell  us  who  we  are. 
Once  you  hit  high  school,  first  of  all  you 
are  going  into  a new  culture,  and  second, 
you  start  asking  questions  of  other  students 
and  they  are  not  able  to  give  you  any 
answers.’ 

Oliver:  What  about  elementary  school? 
What  do  you  think  Indian  children  should 
be  learning  there? 

Johnston:  I think  that  when  they  start  in 
grade  1,  we  should  begin  teaching  them 
legends,  some  of  their  background,  and  we 
should  teach  it  every  day. 

Oliver:  Don't  they  get  much  of  this  from 
their  homes? 


Johnston:  No,  not  any  more.  In  the  old 
culture  they  did  because  children  were 
taught  by  their  elders.  But  when  the  federal 
government  introduced  schools  on  the 
reserves,  there  were  no  Indian  teachers 
and  everything  was  taught  by  white 
teachers. 

Oliver:  But  what  about  the  parents?  Don’t 
they  pass  on  the  Indian  traditions  to  their 
children? 

Johnston:  This  is  what  I’m  getting  at.  In 
school  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  our 
language.  We  were  made  to  feel  that  to  be 
an  Indian  was  inferior,  and  so  we  soon 
refused  to  talk  Indian.  We  grew  away  from 
our  parents. 

Oliver:  Is  this  the  situation  now? 

Johnston:  Now  there  are  only  a few  Indian 
parents  who  can  speak  their  own  language. 
We  do  have  a teacher  in  Cape  Croker  who 
is  teaching  Ojibway  to  very  young  chil- 
dren. I have  heard  his  pupils  singing  in 
Indian  — the  nursery  rhymes. 

Oliver:  Are  you  then  advocating  that  the 
grade  schools  should  be  conducted  solely 
in  the  Indian  language? 

Johnston:  No,  not  necessarily.  But  I think 
if  the  child  speaks  Indian  at  home,  he 
should  be  taught  to  grade  3 level  in  his  own 
language  before  a second  language  is 
introduced.  And  as  for  two  languages,  at 
that  age  there  is  no  difficulty.  My  own 
grandchildren  speak  their  native  language 
at  home,  and  I noticed  when  they  started 
high  school,  they  had  no  problems  learning 
other  languages  — French  and  that.  But 
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those  who  only  spoke  English  at  home 
found  it  very  hard  to  pick  up  a second 
language. 

Oliver:  I suppose  the  Indian  has  lost  his 
sense  of  identity  because  of  the  gradual 
erosion  of  his  way  of  life. 

Johnston:  Yes.  It’s  only  the  elders  who 
can  teach  our  culture  now.  Only  the  elders 
have  it.  Since  I was  raised  by  a 
great-grandmother  my  traditions  go  back  a 
long  way. 

Oliver:  Then  you  would  know  seven 
generations  of  your  own  family. 

Johnston:  That’s  right.  My  great-grand- 
daughter Randa,  who  I'm  raising,  is  1 1 
now. 

Oliver:  Is  there  some  tradition  about 
great-grandmothers  bringing  up  the 
children? 

Johnston:  No.  Her  mother  was  still  in  high 
school  when  she  was  bom.  She  was  an 
unmarried  mother,  so  I brought  the  baby 
home  and  fed  her. 

Oliver:  And  why  were  you  raised  by  your 
great-grandmother? 

Johnston:  I come  from  a family  of  four- 
teen, and  because  my  great-grandmother 
was  old  and  needed  help,  I stayed  with  her. 

Oliver:  Do  you  know  when  your  great- 
grandmother was  born? 

Johnston:  I never  figured  it  out. 

Oliver:  Did  she  talk  of  Queen  Victoria? 

Johnston:  My  mother  talked  about  Queen 
Victoria.  My  mother’s  father  came  from 
England.  He  was  sent  here  in  disgrace  — 
something  he  had  done  in  England.  At  that 
time,  instead  of  sending  them  to  jail,  they 
sent  them  to  Canada.  So  he  came  here  and 
married  my  grandmother.  She  was  Irish 
and  Scots.  So  my  mother  was  English, 
Irish,  and  Scots.  My  mother’s  older  sister 
had  gone  on  the  reserve  to  housekeep  for 
an  Indian  chief  and  my  mother  came  there, 
and  this  is  where  she  met  my  father  and 
married  him. 

Oliver:  Johnston  sounds  a very  English 
name. 

Johnston:  Yes,  we  had  many  English 
names  because  we  got  them  from  the 
missionaries.  They  couldn’t  pronounce 
Indian  names  or  spell  them,  so  they  usually 
gave  us  their  names. 

Oliver:  How  have  things  changed  over  the 
years? 

Johnston:  A lot!  Although  I still  feel  when 
I go  onto  the  reserve  that  I can  take  off  my 
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coat  and  relax;  I still  have  that  feeling. 

Last  weekend  I took  Randa  to  Cape 
Croker  — we  went  to  the  sugar  bush  — 
and  I looked  at  that  girl  and  saw  how 
happy  she  was.  There  was  no  confinement 
there,  whereas  living  in  Toronto  every- 
thing’s defined.  You  go  by  rules  and 
regulations  from  the  time  you  roll  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning  till  you  go  to  bed  at 
night.  You  don’t  have  that  on  a reserve. 
You  just  run  free.  Randa  carried  wood,  she 
carried  sap,  she  played  in  the  bush,  and 
she  met  some  deer.  When  she  came  home 
that  night,  I gave  her  a good  dinner  and  she 
went  right  to  sleep. 

Oliver:  She  was  raised  in  the  city,  was 
she? 

Johnston:  Yes.  So  I didn’t  think  she’d  find 
the  city  confining.  But  still  she  has  that 
Indian  feeling.  I had  a talk  with  her  school 
principal  and  he  said,  ‘You  cannot  assess 
this  child  like  a normal  child  because  her 
relationship  to  animals  is  different.  To  her 
an  animal  is  almost  a person.  Animals  are 
her  brothers  and  it’s  almost  spiritual.’ 

I believe  she  communicates  this  feeling 
to  the  animal.  Where  we  live  now,  there 
was  a sparrow  hawk  around.  That’s  a wild 
thing.  Well,  she  started  feeding  it  bits  of 
chopped-up  liver  and  was  always  talking 
about  Jo,  the  hawk.  Then  one  morning  she 
came  in  from  the  garden,  all  excited 
because  some  tomato  plants  were  growing. 
To  please  her,  I went  out  to  look.  As  I bent 
over  the  plants,  that  hawk  came  down  and 
grabbed  my  head.  Yet  she  could  put  out 
her  arm  and  the  hawk  would  eat  from  her 
hand.  It  was  protecting  her.  She  tamed  that 
wild  thing. 

Oliver:  Do  all  Indian  children  have  a close 
relationship  with  animals? 

Johnston:  I believe  they  have.  When 


Randa  was  a small  child,  she  lived  in  a 
world  of  fantasy.  Now  she’s  older,  it 
doesn’t  come  out;  it’s  inside.  These  are 
some  of  the  values  that  I would  hate  to  see 
our  people  lose. 

Another  thing  is  their  sharing  bit.  Where 
I work,  we  have  a program  director  who  is 
not  Indian.  She  wants  to  fit  things  into 
niches  — got  to  be  this,  and  this,  and  this, 
and  this.  One  of  the  things  is  budgeting.  I 
tried  to  tell  her  that  to  Indians,  budgeting  is 
something  foreign.  First  of  all,  they  don’t 
have  any  money  to  budget.  You  have  to 
have  money  before  you  start  to  budget. 
Second,  an  Indian  person  shares  whatever 
he  has  with  his  friends.  Maybe  he’s 
working,  so  when  he  gets  paid,  he  takes  his 
friends  to  a bar,  or  wherever  they  go,  and 
the  next  day  he’s  broke.  But  if  he  doesn’t 
have  any  place  to  stay,  he’ll  stay  with  a 
friend  till  maybe  his  friend  gets  paid. 

Money  is  the  last  thing  they  worry  about. 
Now,  that’s  foreign  to  a non-Indian.  I 
know  if  we  live  in  the  city,  we  have  to 
know  how  to  live,  and  how  to  budget,  and 
how  to  plan  if  we  are  going  to  live  there 
successfully.  But  it’s  very  hard  for  young 
Indian  people  to  do  that. 

Oliver:  Yes.  Obviously  if  Indians  are  going 
to  live  in  the  city,  they  have  to  acquire 
some  of  these  skills. 

Johnston:  Right  ...  or  they  won’t  survive. 
It’s  going  to  take  a long  time.  I believe  that 
knowing  their  background,  knowing  who 
they  are,  giving  them  some  pride,  telling 
them  about  their  contribution  to  Canadian 
culture  — I think  all  these  things  will  help 
them. 

Oliver:  Do  you  think  such  integration  is 
even  possible?  If  you  could  wave  your 
magic  wand,  would  you  return  the  Indian 
to  the  freedom  of  his  old  way  of  life? 

Johnston:  I think  in  some  respects  it’s  not 
only  the  Indian  who  is  going  back  to 
nature.  We  have  a doctor  who  looks  after 
the  people  at  the  hostel  where  I work. 
There  are  many  young  women  there  who 
have  problems  because  they’ve  been 
brought  up  in  foster  homes  — alcohol 
problems,  drug  problems,  'all  sorts.  They 
have  to  have  treatment  and  very  often 
tranquillizers  are  prescribed.  But  this 
doctor  says,  ‘Don’t  give  them  tranquil- 
lizers. Give  them  your  herbal  remedies,  the 
ones  your  people  know  about  that  quiet  the 
nerves.’  For  myself,  I eat  native  foods,  I 
know  how  to  cook,  and  when  I go  home  I 
cook  Indian  foods.  That’s  why  I’m  going 
home  today  — to  process  Indian  corn.  I’m 
supposed  to  be  writing  a cook  book;  but 
Indian  cooking  and  herbal  remedies  are 
very  hard  to  separate,  so  I think  there  will 
be  information  about  both  in  the  one 
volume.  Indians  are  very  conscious  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  certain  things  they  use 
for  medicine  as  well  as  for  food. 

Oliver:  I imagine  it’s  very  important  that 
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you  should  do  this  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
the  culture.  Somebody  has  to  write  these 
things  down.  Was  it  the  generation  after 
you  when  traditions  started  slipping? 

Johnston:  Yes.  You  see,  in  my  time  there 
was  no  chance  that  an  Indian  child  would 
ever  go  to  high  school  because  there  were 
no  financial  arrangements. 

Oliver:  Did  you  go  to  any  school? 

Johnston:  I went  to  grade  school  and,  very 
luckily  for  me,  I had  a teacher  who  knew 
that  when  we  finished  grade  8 we’d  never 
go  to  high  school.  So  she  kept  us  there 
until  we  were  16  and  she  taught  us  all  the 
life  skills  that  we  needed.  She  was  white. 
She  belonged  to  some  Catholic  order,  but 
she  didn’t  wear  a habit.  She  taught  manual 
skills,  music,  sewing,  knitting,  cooking, 
and  gardening.  We  even  had  chickens.  All 
the  life  skills  that  anyone  would  need  to 
live  on  a farm,  we  had  when  we  left  that 
school.  It  didn’t  matter  how  smart  you 
were,  you  didn’t  get  out  till  you  were  16. 

Oliver:  Did  you  have  any  formal  education 
after  that? 

Johnston:  No.  Not  until  I came  to  Toron- 
to, and  I’ve  been  here  about  thirteen  years. 

Oliver:  Why  did  you  come  to  Toronto? 

Johnston:  I came  to  look  after  two 
granddaughters  who  wanted  to  go  to 
secretarial  school. 

Oliver:  Otherwise  did  you  live  on  the 
reserve  all  your  life? 

Johnston:  I lived  there.  I married  there.  I 
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raised  my  family  there  and  already  had  a 
grandchild  in  high  school  by  the  time  I left. 

I came  with  my  granddaughters  to  stay  one 
year  in  Toronto.  But  things  happened.  I 
got  involved  with  the  native  community.  1 
was  on  the  Board  of  the  Indian-Eskimo 
Association;  I was  on  the  Board  at  the 
Indian  Friendship  Centre;  I was  an  advisor 
at  the  YWCA  for  programs  on  reserves;  I 
was  on  the  Indian  Hall  of  Fame  Commit- 
tee; I taught  a crafts  course  at  the  Indian 
Affairs  centre  — needlework,  leatherwork, 
anything  in  Indian  crafts  I can  do.  I did  all 
sorts  of  things  and  got  very  involved  until  I 
felt  trapped.  You  see,  our  image  was  so 
bad  that  if  I had  just  packed  up  and  gone 
home,  they’d  have  said,  ‘Well  she  was  just 
another  Indian.  You  couldn’t  depend  on 
her.’ 

Oliver:  Is  that  the  criticism?  You  can’t 
depend  on  an  Indian? 

Johnston:  Yes. 

Oliver:  I understand  you  now  do  a cooking 
job. 

Johnston:  I cook,  I counsel,  I do  crafts,  I 
do  PR  work. 

Oliver:  And  you  wrote  a book  of  Indian 
tales.  Were  they  ones  told  to  you  in  your 
youth? 

Johnston:  Yes.  I was  very  young  when 
they  were  told  to  me.  Much  later,  I was  a 
foster  mother  for  Children’s  Aid  on  the 
reserve,  and  I had  four  children  from  one 
family  who  were  direct  descendants  of  the 
old  lady  who  told  me  the  tales.  Because  we 
didn’t  have  TV  or  anything,  I started  to  tell 
them  Grandma’s  tales  and  you  could  have 
heard  a pin  drop  in  the  house.  Then  I 
thought,  these  stories  shouldn’t  be  lost,  so 
I started  to  write  them  down.  Tales  of 
Nokomis  is  the  result.  I think  they’re  very 
nice  stories,  and  because  the  women  spent 
most  time  with  the  children,  a lot  of  these 
Ojibway  tales  are  about  flowers  and 
animals  and  birds  and  Indian  children. 

They  don’t  have  the  violence  to  them  that 
some  children’s  stories  have. 

Oliver:  I understand  your  biography  is 
about  to  be  published  too. 

Johnston:  Yes,  Professor  Rosamund 
Vanderburgh  wrote  it.  She’s  a professor  of 
anthropology  at  Erindale  College.  I was 
quite  shocked  when  I heard  it  was  being 
published,  because,  being  native,  I don’t 
believe  that  biographies  are  for  living 
people. 

Oliver:  I suppose  it’s  a testament  to  your 
very  remarkable  life.  But  to  return  to  more 
gene  rail  ssues,  what  do  you  think  should 
be  done  now  to  preserve  Indian  culture? 

Johnston:  I think  the  first  thing  the 
government  should  do  is  provide  grants  so 


that  native  elders  can  tape  their  own 
experiences  and  what  they  heard  from  their 
parents  and  grandparents  — perhaps  some 
young  people  could  be  hired  to  go  around. 
Even  if  the  elders  can  only  speak  their  own 
language,  tape  it  that  way,  and  then  have 
somebody  interpret  it.  Then  get  it  into  the 
schools  where  not  only  the  Indian  child  can 
read  it,  but  the  non-Indian  child  too.  In 
other  words,  create  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect.  This  little  girl  of  mine  is 
running  into  all  kinds  of  problems  because 
she  is  a native  child. 

Oliver:  Why? 

Johnston:  For  one  thing,  I think  the 
children  resent  her  because  she  knows  so 
much  about  Indian  life. 

Oliver:  I suppose  if  one  introduces  Indian 
culture  into  the  early  grades  of  school, 
more  Indian  teachers  would  be  desirable. 

Johnston:  Definitely  so.  I have  a grand- 
daughter who’s  a teacher.  When  she  first 
started  teaching  she  didn’t  think  being 
Indian  had  any  special  value.  But  she 
knows  different  now.  Naturally,  she  went 
to  white  high  schools  and  teachers’  college, 
where  she  didn’t  learn  anything  about  our 
culture  — only  from  me  she  heard  that. 

But  now  her  whole  attitude  has  changed. 
She  feels  this  is  one  of  the  things  native 
children  are  missing. 

Oliver:  To  play  devil’s  advocate,  if  one 
spent  a lot  of  classroom  time  instilling  their 
culture  into  Indian  children,  when  they  got 
to  high  school  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
learned  the  kind  of  skills  required  to  study 
physics  or  literature  or  whatever.  This 
could  create  problems  for  them.  What’s 
more,  by  emphasizing  cultural  differences, 
isn't  one  generating  sources  of  conflict? 

Johnston:  I think  people  have  a right  to  be 
different,  if  they  so  choose.  And  I think 
they  should  have  a choice.  They  could  take 
from  both  cultures  if  they  were  properly 
taught,  if  they  knew.  They  could  take  the 
best  of  both,  and  I think  this  is  what 
happened  to  me.  My  mother  was  white, 
and  because  my  father  was  Indian,  my 
mother  lived  on  a reserve.  She  became  a 
status  Indian. 

Oliver:  Whereas  if  an  Indian  woman 
marries  a white  man,  she  loses  her  status. 

Johnston:  Yes.  That’s  the  government’s 
Indian  Act.  And  it’s  discrimination. 

Oliver:  Is  there  a feminist  movement 
among  the  Indians? 

Johnston:  There  certainly  is.  This  way,  we 
could  have  an  all-white  reserve  in  a few 
generations.  Indian  men  marry  white 
women  — their  children  are  half-breeds; 
the  half-breeds  marry  whites  — they  are 
quarter-breeds.  Within  three  generations 
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you  could  have  an  all-white  reserve  — all 
status  Indians. 

Oliver:  Has  this  happened  at  all? 

Johnston:  Well,  it’s  happening.  It’s  hap- 
pening on  our  reserve.  Ninety  percent  of 
our  young  men  marry  whites. 

Oliver:  Supposing  there  were  no  con- 
straints? Supposing  an  Indian  girl  married  a 
white  man  and  he  came  on  the  reserve? 

Johnston:  That  would  be  more  fair  to  the 
girl.  She’d  retain  her  status. 

Oliver:  But  if  Indian  men  are  going  to 
marry  white  girls  and  white  men  are  going 
to  marry  Indian  girls,  then  it  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  the  Indian  culture  is  faced 
with  extinction. 

Johnston:  Well,  it’s  the  mother  more  than 
the  man  who  retains  the  value  system.  The 
children  get  it  more  from  their  mother  than 
from  their  father.  The  mother  spends  more 
time  with  the  child.  In  the  Navaho  nation, 
as  long  as  they  have  Indian  blood,  they  are 
Indians.  I think  it’s  much  better  because 
the  whites  bring  in  a lot  of  values  too. 

They  work  better.  They  have  their  own 
schools,  their  own  hospitals,  their  own 
doctors,  their  own  lawyers,  and  they  are 
still  status  Indians.  When  they  come  onto 
the  reserve,  they  accept  the  Indian  way. 

Oliver:  Is  there  no  conflict  of  values? 

Johnston:  Well,  in  my  case  some  of  my 
father’s  values  of  sharing  everything 
conflict  with  my  mother’s  values.  But,  of 
course,  I married  an  Indian  man,  and  all 
my  children  are  Indian.  When  I was  young 
I was  brought  up  to  believe  that  I was  not 
equal  to  a non-Indian  person.  I really 
believed  I wasn’t,  and  not  until  I went  to 
earn  a living  in  the  white  society  did  I 
realize  that  I was  just  as  good  as  a lot  of 
the  people  I worked  with.  So -my  attitude 
changed.  But  I’ve  never  felt  put  down 
because  I didn’t  have  what  everybody  else 
had. 

Oliver:  Is  that  how  most  Indian  people  feel 
— put  down? 

Johnston:  Well,  that’s  the  way  it  looks  to 
me.  There  are  a Jot  of  Indians  who  . . . how 
can  I put  it?  ...  if  Indian  people  are 
coming,  don’t  mind  if  the  house  is  not  all 
tidied  up;  but  if  a white  person’s  coming, 
they’ll  run  around  and  make  it  look  so 
everything’s  just  perfect.  I know  one  man 
who’s  a great  Indian  leader,  and  he  said  to 
me  one  time,  ‘I  would  never  ask  a 
non-Indian  person  to  sit  at  my  table  and 
eat.’  I asked,  ‘Why  not?’  ‘Well,’  he  said, 
‘we  don’t  have  the  things.’  So  I said, 
‘Listen,  Peter,  he  doesn’t  come  to  see  what 
you  have  to  eat;  he  comes  because  he  likes 
you.  If  he  didn’t,  why,  he  wouldn’t  come.’ 
But  I think  it’s  being  put  down  all  their 


lives  that  has  made  them  that  way. 

Oliver:  So  you’d  like  to  give  them  back 
their  pride. 

Johnston:  That’s  what  I’d  like  to  do, 
because  if  they  only  knew  their  past,  if 
they  only  knew  how  great  a people  they 
came  from,  nobody  could  possibly  put 
them  down  the  way  they  do.  One  year  I 
studied  from  Christmas  to  Easter  time, 
four  hours  a day,  in  the  Rare  Books 
Division  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I 
read  the  books  of  the  first  white  men  who 
went  West  and  the  things  they  said  about 
the  Indian.  Indian  people  had  unpolluted 
minds.  It  was  inconceivable  to  them  that 
somebody  would  take  a piece  of  land,  put  a 
fence  around  it,  and  say  ‘it’s  mine.’ 
Because  to  them  it’s  their  mother  and  you 
don’t  possess  your  mother.  Freedom  was 
the  thing  they  prized  the  most  — freedom 
which  they  don’t  have  today.  I am 
Chairman  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Addiction  Preventative  Program  in  the  City 
of  Toronto  for  native  people.  Indian 
people,  when  they  drink,  become  violent, 
but  they  are  never  violent  towards  others. 
Their  violence  is  turned  inward  on 
themselves  because  they  hate  what  they 
are.  It’s  a hatred  of  themselves  they  have. 
And  so  they  do  things  to  themselves;  they 
are  filled  with  remorse;  they  are  frustrated 
and  exasperated  because  they  are  not 
masters  of  their  own  destiny.  And  they  are 
also  beginning  to  realize  that  the  govern- 
ment, through  welfare,  makes  them  poor. 
They  live  but  they  are  poor. 

Oliver:  So  what  is  to  be  done? 

Johnston:  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
restore  their  dignity.  This  year  I worked  in 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show  at  the  CNE.  I made 
bannock  and  corn  soup  for  ten  days 
straight  and  I brought  the  girls  from  the 
hostel  to  serve.  You  could  just  see  the 
pride  in  them  being  at  the  Indian  pavilion 
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because  good  Indian  people  were  there  — 
people  who  were  doing  good  jobs,  could 
articulate.  I think  they  need  to  see  more  of 
it. 

Oliver:  Are  there  any  tribal  problems 
among  the  Indians? 

Johnston:  There  are  an  awful  lot  of 
internal  problems  because  of  federal 
government  policy.  They  are  now  giving 
funding  on  reserves,  but  the  elected  chiefs 
and  councillors  who  receive  the  funds  are 
virtually  civil  servants  and  are  selling  their 
own  people  down  the  drain.  My  daughter  is 
on  an  education  steering  committee  for 
fourteen  reserves,  and  she  says  it’s 
disgusting  to  see  what’s  happening  and  yet 
so  hard  to  tell  the  people.  She  says  that  out 
of  all  those  fourteen  reserves,  very  few  have 
retained  reserve  schools.  All  the  rest  of  the 
children  are  bussed  out  to  white  schools. 
And  these  same  people  who  have  bussed 
their  children  to  white  schools  are  now  in  a 
quandary  how  to  get  them  back  — back 
onto  the  reserve. 

Oliver:  For  how  long  is  an  elected  chief  in 
office? 

Johnston:  A two-year  term.  My  brother  is 
in  his  fourth  term,  but  I don’t  think  he’ll 
stay  on. 

Oliver:  The  old  hereditary  chiefs  had  a lot 
of  power? 

Johnston:  Yes.  They  were  wise,  and  they 
were  dedicated  to  their  people. 

Oliver:  They  were  a threat,  I suppose.  Is 
that  why  the  system  broke  down? 

Johnston:  I guess  the  government  could 
see  that  the  Indian  people  really  believed  in 
the  hereditary  chief.  But  now  with  all  the 
money  they  are  pouring  onto  the  reserves, 
the  chiefs  have  gonexm  a power  kick. 

Oliver:  The  elected  chiefs? 

Johnston:  Yes.  One  family  will  get  into 
power  and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  get 
jobs.  The  husband  is  a chief  and  the  wife  is 
an  administrator  — so  within  the  family 
they  control  the  whole  financial  system  of 
that  reserve.  The  government  pays  them 
big  salaries.  My  brother  would  never 
accept  this  kind  of  scheme.  He  accepted  a 
dollar  a day  — that  was  his  salary.  He 
always  thought  eventually  the  people 
would  see  what  was  happening,  but  the 
power  system  is  still  there. 

Oliver:  You  talk  about  ‘the  Indian,’  yet 
there  are  many  different  tribes.  Can  you 
generalize?  Are  you  talking  about  Ojib- 
ways  or  all  Indians? 

Johnston:  I’m  talking  about  all  Indians.  In 
Toronto  you  meet  with  people  from  many 
different  tribes. 
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Oliver:  But  are  there  no  marked  differ- 
ences between,  say,  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Hurons? 

Johnston:  Well,  definitely  the  Iroquois  feel 
superior.  You  see,  they  still  have  the  Long 
House.  They  haven’t  lost  their  culture. 
They  still  practise  their  own  religion, 
which  most  other  Indians  are  just  getting 
back  to. 

Oliver:  How  come  that  they  have  managed 
to  maintain  it? 

Johnston:  Because  they  were  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  missions  from  converting 
their  people.  They  were  very  strong  in  the 
Long  House  and  there  were  a lot  of  them. 

Oliver:  Obviously,  I suppose,  it  was  the 
missionaries  that  undermined  the  Indian 
religion. 

Johnston:  The  Anglican  and  the  Catholic 
Church  — they  were  the  two  worst  . . . and 
the  Wesleyans.  I guess  they  thought  what 
they  were  doing  was  right,  but  they  didn't 
realize  that  native  people  had  a very  good 
religion  of  their  own  and  a very  meaningful 
belief  in  the  Good  Spirit. 

Oliver:  In  terms  of  the  rebirth  of  Indian 
culture,  would  you  include  their  religion? 

Johnston:  Definitely.  We  now  have  the 
Seed  Grass  ceremony  at  106  Spadina  every 
Monday  morning. 

Oliver:  As  a vital  part  of  life? 

Johnston:  Absolutely  — as  a spiritual 
thing. 

Oliver:  But  in  what  way  do  you  envisage 
the  practice  of  Indian  culture  fitting  in,  say, 
with  life  in  a city  like  Toronto? 

Johnston:  I was  on  a panel  at  the  Anglican 
Church  Synod  at  one  time.  Somebody  in 
the  audience  asked  me  a question.  She 
said,  ‘Do  you  think  that  native  people 
could  live  harmoniously  in  Toronto  with 
other  groups?’  And  I laughed  at  her.  I said, 
‘What  makes  you  think  Indian  people  are 
different?  The  Chinese  come  here.  They 
form  a community.  They  function  very 
well  in  jobs  and  everything.  The  Japanese 
do  it;  the  Italians  do  it;  all  these  ethnic 
groups  do  it.  But  when  they  go  into  their 
homes,  they  are  Italians  or  they  are 
Japanese  or  Chinese.  What  makes  you 
think  we’re  different?’ 

Oliver:  Well,  I suppose  if  I were  to  throw 
an  argument  back  at  you,  it’s  being  con- 
fined within  the  concrete  as  opposed  to 
the  open  sky  and  the  woods. 

Johnston:  You  know.  I sometimes  think 
that  perhaps  I should  take  Randa  home  to 
the  reserve  because  to  look  at  her  here  and 
look  at  her  there,  she’s  much  happier 
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there.  But  if  she  doesn’t  get  an  education, 
she’ll  never  be  able  to  survive  in  this 
culture. 

Oliver:  Survival  of  one  culture  within 
another  — that’s  what  it  seems  to  be  all 
about. 

Johnston:  Well,  if  they  assimilate  the 
native  peoples,  it  will  be  cultural  genocide. 

Oliver:  Do  you  have  any  sympathies  with 
the  present  Quebec  situation  as  being  in 
any  way  analogous? 

Johnston:  I think  it’s  a lot  like  the  Indian 
people.  I think  the  Quebecois  are  fighting 
for  their  language  and  their  culture.  I think 
they  have  a right  to  it  to  a certain  extent.  I 
think  every  person  has  a right  to  his  own 
culture.  Why  does  one  culture  set  itself  up 
as  superior  to  another  one?  This  is  one 
thing  I could  never  understand.  Why 
especially  does  the  English  culture  always 
set  itself  up  to  tell  colonies  how  ‘this  is 
right’  or  ‘this  is  wrong’?  Well,  maybe  it 
was  right  for  the  English,  but  it  was  wrong 
for  people  in  the  colonies.  They  say  you 
are  born  equal,  and  if  you’re  born  equal 
why  try  and  stuff  your  own  culture  down 
somebody  else’s  throat? 

The  colonial  governments  were  the  ones. 
When  I did  research  into  my  background,  I 
learned  that  Charles  II,  the  King  of 
England,  said  that  any  land  not  already 
taken  from  the  Indian  people  was  not  to  be 
touched.  The  colonial  government  was  to 
protect  it  for  them.  Instead  of  that  they 
took  it  away.  All  these  treaties  turned  out 
to  be  worthless. 

Oliver:  The  greed  of  the  white  man  — so  it 
goes. 

Johnston:  Well,  he  is  certainly  materialisti- 
cally minded.  And  for  what?  That  is 
something  that,  old  as  I am,  I cannot 


justify  in  my  mind.  You  can’t  take  it  with 
you  and  certainly  you’ve  got  to  die.  So 
why  spend  your  whole  life  making  money 
and  not  enjoying  nature  or  living  a tranquil 
life?  Sure,  you  have  to  have  enough  to  live 
. . . but  . . . 

Oliver:  Perhaps  it’s  the  making  of  money 
rather  than  money  itself? 

Johnston:  I don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  I 
have  never  to  this  day,  in  my  own  mind, 
been  able  to  understand  why  they  spend 
every  waking  moment  at  it.  For  what?  You 
are  going  to  be  just  as  poor  as  the  next  man 
when  you’re  dead.  Have  you  read  my 
prayer? 

Oliver:  No.  Tell  me  about  it. 

Johnston:  I wrote  this  prayer  about  a year 
ago,  when  my  director  asked  me  to  open  a 
meeting  between  the  Native  Women’s 
Association  and  Manpower.  I asked  her 
how  she  wanted  me  to  do  it.  She  said, 
‘Open  it  with  a prayer.’  ‘Where’s  the 
prayer?’  I asked.  ‘Write  one,’  she  said.  So 
I sat  down  and  wrote  it.  People  from  the 
East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  use  it  today. 
It  goes  like  this: 

May  the  Great  Spirit  of  my  Ancestors  dwell 
here  with  us  today. 

May  he  open  our  hearts  to  justice  and 

peace  where  corruption 
and  jealousies  may  not 
enter. 

May  he  teach  us  how  to  give  love  and 

concern  to  all  people. 
May  he  guide  our  footsteps  to  the  trails  of 
our  Ancestors 
from  which  we  have  long  strayed. 

And  when  we  have  found  them  and  dug 
away  the  debris  of 
several  hundred  years, 
may  we  plant  our  feet  firmly  and 

purposefully  upon  them 
until  they  become  a super  highway  of 
marching  feet 

toward  that  faraway  sunset  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  for  all  our 
people. 

May  he  give  us  the  courage  and  the 
sensitivity 

to  be  able  to  reach  out  our  hand  and  grasp 
those  who  falter  or 
stray  along  the  way. 

All  these  things,  I beg  of  you  Good  Spirit 
for  my  native  people. 
May  you  guide  our  minds  when  we  think 
Our  hands  when  we  write 
And  our  mouths  when  we  speak. 

And  please.  Good  Spirit,  smile  on  all  who 
have  entered  here 
today. 
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Meditation,  biofeedback,  relaxation  train- 
ing, dream  analysis,  guided  fantasy.  . . . 
These  are  a few  approaches  that  are 
becoming  more  popular  today  with 
teachers  as  they  attempt  to  work  with  the 
‘whole  child.’  Most  of  these  techniques  can 
be  placed  within  the  rubric  of  what  is 
called  ‘transpersonal’  education,  which  has 
as  its  basic  aim  the  development,  expan- 
sion, and  exploration  of  consciousness. 

As  a movement,  transpersonal  education 
has  received  much  of  its  impetus  from 
recent  neurological  research  (Omstein, 
1972).  In  particular,  there  has  been 
research  that  indicates  that  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  operate  different- 
ly. The  left  hemisphere  (in  right-handed 
people)  operates  in  a linear,  analytic 
fashion  and  works  with  individual  parts 
rather  than  with  the  gestalt.  This  part  of 
our  consciousness  seems  to  be  responsible 
for  language  and  mathematical  functions. 

The  right  hemisphere  tends  to  operate  in 
a different  manner.  It  sees  things  holisti- 
cally rather  than  in  parts  and  is  more 
intuitive  than  analytical.  For  example,  this 
is  the  portion  of  our  brain  that  is 
responsible  for  creative  insights  into 
problems,  orientation  in  space,  artistic 
talents,  body  awareness,  and  recognition  of 
faces.  It  processes  information  simultane- 
ously rather  than  sequentially. 

I think  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  our 
curriculum  is  particularly  aimed  toward  the 
left  side  of  the  brain,  and  thus  we  ignore  a 
larger  part  of  our  human  potential.  Ideally, 
one  mode  of  consciousness  should  not  be 
emphasized  over  another:  both  can  com- 
plement one  another.  For  example,  in 
solving  problems  we  may  initially  have  an 
insight  into  a possible  solution  (right 
hemisphere)  but  checking  our  idea  will 
require  more  careful  analysis  (left  hemis- 
phere). What  transpersonal  educators  are 
doing  is  providing  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  consciousness  at  the 
intuitive  level  as  well  as  the  analytical  level 
so  that  both  hemispheres  can  interact. 

Andrew  Weil  (1972),  a Harvard 


psychologist,  argues  that  there  is  a natural 
inclination  to  explore  different  states  of 
consciousness.  Young  children,  for  exam- 
ple, like  to  whirl  around  till  they  can  fall  to 
the  ground  and  see  the  world  spin  around. 
Some  children  hyperventilate;  others  like 
to  be  squeezed  around  the  chest  until  they 
almost  faint. 

Weil  summarizes  his  argument  based  on 
his  own  experience: 

7 feel  confident  about  this  developmental 
scheme  for  two  reasons.  First,  I have  seen 
it  clearly  in  the  histories  of  many  hundreds 
of  drug  users  I have  interviewed  and 
known.  Second,  1 have  experienced  it 
myself.  I was  an  avid  whirler  and  could 
spend  hours  collapsed  on  the  ground  with 
the  world  spinning  around  — this  despite 
the  obvious  unpleasant  side  effects  of 
nausea,  dizziness,  and  sheer  exhaustion 
(the  only  aspects  of  the  experience  visible 
to  grownups).  From  my  point  of  view  these 
effects  were  incidental  to  a state  of 
consciousness  that  was  extraordinarily 
fascinating  — more  interesting  than  any 
other  state  except  the  one  I entered  at  the 
verge  of  sleep.  1 soon  found  out  that  my 
spinning  made  grownups  upset;  I learned 
to  do  it  with  other  neighborhood  children 
in  out-of-the-way  locations,  and  I kept  it  up 
until  I waj  nine  or  ten.  At  about  the  age  of 
four,  like  most  member's  of  my  generation, 

1 had  my  tonsils  out,  and  the  experience  of 
ether  anesthesia  (administered  by  the 
old-fashioned  open-drop  method)  remains 
one  of  my  strongest  memories  of  early  life. 
It  was  frightening,  intensely  interesting, 
and  intimately  bound  up  with  my  thoughts 
about  death.  Some  years  later  I discovered 
that  a particular  brand  of  cleaning  fluid  in 
the  basement  of  my  house  gave  me  a 
similar  experience,  and  I sniffed  it  many 
times,  often  in  the  company  of  others  my 
age.  I could  not  have  explained  what  I was 
doing  to  anyone;  the  experience  was 
interesting  rather  than  pleasant,  and  I 
knew  it  was  important  to  me  to  explore  its 
territory.'  (p.  25) 

If,  as  Weil  proposes,  the  drive  is  innate, 
one  obvious  way  young  people  may  find  to 


satisfy  it  is  through  chemical  means  — 
alcohol  or  drugs.  On  the  other  hand, 
transpersonal  educators  feel  that  this  need 
can  be  productively  met  through  such 
activities  as  meditation,  guided  fantasy, 
dream  analysis,  relaxation  exercises,  and 
biofeedback.  In  the  rest  of  this  article  I will 
attempt  to  explain  the  application  of  some 
of  these  techniques  to  the  classroom 

Relaxation  — Meditation 

There  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  that  we 
cannot  relax  in  our  culture  and  have 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  stress.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  adults  suffer  from  some 
form  of  hypertension.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  the  U.S.  hypertension 
accounts  for  approximately  two  deaths 
every  minute.  Another  related  statistic  is 
that  an  increasing  number  of  young  people 
in  their  30s  and  even  their  20s  are  dying 
from  heart  attacks. 

In  his  book  The  Relaxation  Response, 
Herbert  Benson  argues  that  the  reason  for 
these  data  is  that  humans,  like  animals,  are 
subject  to  the  ‘fight  or  flight’  response. 
When  faced  with  a stressful  situation  ‘an 
involuntary  response  increases  our  blood 
pressure,  heart  rate,  rate  of  breathing, 
blood  flow  to  the  muscles  and  metabolism, 
preparing  us  for  conflict  or  escape’  (p.  24). 
For  humans,  however,  there  usually  is  not 
the  opportunity  to  fight  or  flee.  Instead,  the 
cardiovascular  system  must  absorb  the 
stress,  and  if  the  response  is  repeatedly 
elicited  it  may  lead  to  a heart  attack  or  a 
stroke. 

In  order  to  deal  with  stress  Benson 
recommends  a technique  that  he  calls  the 
relaxation  response.  Research  indicates 
that  if  practised  regularly  the  response  can 
lead  to  lower  blood  pressure,  slower  rate  of 
breathing,  and  a general  slowing  of  the 
metabolic  processes. 

The  relaxation  response  involves  the 
following  components:  (1)  a quiet  environ- 
ment; (2)  a mental  device  such  as  a word  or 
phrase  that  is  to  be  repeated  in  a 
specific  fashion  over  and  over  again;  (3) 
the  adoption  of  a passive  attitude;  and  (4)  a 
comfortable  position. 
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Many  schools  are  stress-filled  institu- 
tions, and  many  of  the  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators  could  benefit  from 
methods  that  facilitate  relaxation.  Some 
schools  have  incorporated  different  forms 
of  meditation  into  their  programs.  Some 
have  used  it  to  counter  drug  abuse,  since 
there  is  research  that  indicates  that  it  helps 
reduce  adolescent  drug  rates.  Another 
study  has  shown  that  counsellors  trained  in 
meditation  improved  their  scores  on 
self-actualization  and  empathy  mea- 
surement scales. 

A way  of  introducing  meditation  in  a 
classroom  is  simply  to  suggest  that 
students  spend  five  minutes  sitting  in 
silence,  with  eyes  closed.  Additional 
instructions  may  also  be  given,  such  as  to 
breathe  to  a count  of  four  or  to  visualize  a 
symbol  such  as  a circle  or  triangle. 

As  the  practice  becomes  more  familiar, 
the  period  of  time  can  be  increased  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Some  teachers 
have  found  improvement  in  student  per- 
formance as  a result  of  relaxation  training. 
One  German  teacher  (reported  by  Roberts 
and  Clark)  found  that  relaxation  led  to 
improved  test  results: 

‘Well,  l chanced  the  great  experiment.  My 
only  worry  was  the  time  element.  The 
48-minute  class  period  was  cut  to  38 
minutes  as  I darkened  the  room  and  played 
a commercial  relaxation  tape  received 
from  a friend.  The  students  sat  in  their 
seats,  heads  down  on  their  forearms,  legs 
uncrossed;  then  I took  them  on  and 
through  an  original  fantasy  journey  in  the 
German  language.  This  particular  part  had 
to  be  condensed  into  8 minutes,  because  of 
the  time  element.  With  about  28  minutes  of 
time  left,  the  students  proceeded  to  work 
on  the  test  which  usually  takes  at  least  30 
to  35  minutes  to  complete.  Observing  the 
students  while  they  were  writing  and 
thinking,  I detected  the  total  absence  of 
nail-chewing  and  the  usual  pencil  tapping 
on  the  desktops  and  nervous,  quick  glances 
at  the  clock.  Everybody  finished  the  test  on 
time.  Grading  the  test  was  fun;  7 A’s  and  3 
B’s  was  the  obvious  result.  The  quality  of 
writing  in  some  of  the  usually  more  sloppy 


papers  improved  markedly.  The  students 
just  could  not  believe  this.  It  was  only  after 
I explained  to  them  that  a lot  of  their 
learned  knowledge  was  not  able  to  surface 
because  of  their  nervousness  and  fear  and 
the  tension,  and  once  they  were  relaxed, 
the  learned  storehouse  of  information  was 
able  to  be  tapped.’  (p.  6) 

Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
relaxation  and  meditation  will  improve 
student  performance,  but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  encourage  exploring  its  pos- 
sibilities. Meditation,  however,  should  not 
be  used  to  enforce  passivity.  One  teacher 
asked  a school  psychologist  to  show  her 
some  relaxation  techniques  to  use  with  her 
children  who  returned  from  lunch 
‘hyperactive.’  She  also  complained  of  a 
general  tension  in  the  classroom.  On  closer 
inspection  it  was  found  that  the  tension 
arose  from  a repressive  classroom  atmos- 
phere and  unfair  grading  standards;  medita- 
tion would  certainly  not  displace  this 
source  of  tension. 

Guided  Fantasy 

One  method  of  facilitating  relaxation  and 
opening  the  right  hemisphere  is  guided 
fantasy.  Guided  fantasy  asks  the  student  to 
picture  certain  events  or  images.  It  can  be 
used  for  learning  specific  subject  matter  or 
to  evoke  creative  thought  and  self-insight. 
The  following  example  (from  Roberts  and 
Clark)  shows  the  use  of  guided  fantasy  in 
the  former  sense,  as  an  aid  to  learning 
content  in  an  electronics  class. 

This  particular  fantasy  allowed  the 
students  to  visualize  magnetic  fields  sur- 
rounding a transformer.  After  darkening 
the  room,  the  teacher  asked  the  students  to 
relax  and  empty  their  minds.  Then  they 
were  told  to  imagine  themselves  as  an 
incredibly  small  piece  of  magnetically 
charged  matter — an  electron.  They  saw 
themselves  as  electrons  entering  a force 
field  surrounding  two  large  coils  of  wire. 
The  students  were  told  to  enter  the  wire  of 
the  coil  and  experience  the  movement 
generated  by  the  rapidly  changing  force 
field.  The  two  fields  surrounding  the  coils 
were  interacting  and  coming  closer  to- 


gether, causing  the  electrons  to  move 
faster  and  faster.  After  the  fantasy  the 
teacher  discussed  the  experience  with  the 
students. 

'The  next  day  the  students  read  the  chapter 
in  the  book  dealing  with  inductive  coils. 

The  students  said  they  had  no  trouble 
visualizing  the  forces  described  in  the 
book,  and  other  qualitative  work  in  the  lab 
seemed  to  bear  this  out.  It  is  quite  evident 
to  me  that  the  trip  was  worth  taking  since  I 
have  taught  this  subject  matter  before  but 
not  with  this  much  success.’  (pp.  7-8) 

This  example  shows  how  a right-hemis- 
phere activity  (i.e.,  the  fantasy)  can 
complement  scientific  understanding  and 
laboratory  work. 
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Movement  Education 

Movement  education  attempts  to  develop 
bodily  awareness,  ease  and  agility  in 
movement,  and  exploration  and  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  our 
mind  and  our  physical  self.  Used  most  in 
the  primary  classroom,  movement  educa- 
tion gained  much  of  its  popularity  through 
the  British  infant  school  and  is  now  part  of 
the  P1J 1 curriculum  in  Ontario. 

A movement  lesson  may  deal  with  skills 
in  handling  balls  and  athletic  apparatus,  or 
it  may  involve  expressive  movement  of  a 
more  dramatic  nature.  In  the  latter 
instance,  the  child  focusses  on  self-expres- 
sion and  the  ability  to  communicate 
through  bodily  movement.  A movement 
class,  for  example,  might  deal  with  a trip  to 
outer  space.  One  child  is  the  earth,  another 
the  moon,  and  other  children  are  stars.  A 
few  of  the  children  are  rocket  ships  that 
take  off  to  go  into  orbit  but  must  go 
through  thundering  clouds. 

Another  class  in  movement  is  described 
by  Silberman.  The  children  followed  these 
directions  of  the  teacher: 

‘ Move  about  in  a small  circle  as  if  your 
body  were  heavy  . . . Move  about  in  a small 
circle  as  if  your  body  were  very  light  . . . 
Move  very  quickly  . . . Move  very  slowly  . . . 
Now  find  a partner  and  make  your 
movements  in  response  to  his,  so  that  you 
are  aware  of  what  he  or  she  is  doing  as 
well  as  what  you  are  doing  . . . Speed  the 
movements  up  .. . Slow  them  down  . . . 
Make  them  sharp  and  jerky  . . . Move  only 
your  arms  and  body  above  the  waist;  move 
as  if  you  felt  very  sad  . . . Move  only  your 


fingers,  hands  and  arms,  as  though  they 
were  very  sad  . . . Now  move  them  as 
though  they  were  very  happy  . . .’  (p.  254) 

Any  parent  or  teacher  can  tell  you  that 
young  children  have  tremendous  amounts 
of  energy.  Movement  education  releases 
this  energy  in  a way  that  also  heightens 
consciousness. 

Biofeedback 

Biofeedback  is  a technique  that  presents  a 
person  with  immediate  information  about 
physiological  processes  such  as  muscle 
tension,  heart  rate,  temperature,  or  brain 
waves.  The  person  consciously  tries  to 
alter  the  physiological  process  in  some 
desired  manner,  and  a device  such  as  a 
meter  or  a sound  or  light  cue  tells  him  what 
success  he  is  having.  With  practice,  he  can 
learn  to  alter  the  process  without  the 
feedback  (Danskin  and  Walters). 

For  example,  someone  suffering  from 
tension  headaches  might  be  referred  by  his 
doctor  to  a biofeedback  centre.  There  he 
would  be  attached  to  a device  that 
measures  the  tension  in  the  forehead,  and 
he  could  see  the  degree  of  tension  on  a 
meter.  He  would  then  try  various  methods 
of  relaxing  the  tension,  and  could  see 
immediately  what  worked  best.  Eventually 
he  would  learn  how  to  avert  the  headaches. 

Since  biofeedback  involves  some 
technology,  its  use  in  the  classroom  has 
been  limited.  However,  it  does  offer  three 
potential  uses  in  education:  as  a vehicle  to 
explore  self-awareness  and  self-control;  as 
a general  method  for  accentuating  proces- 
ses conducive  to  learning;  and  as  a way  to 
work  on  specific  skills  such  as  relaxation. 
Biofeedback  also  provides  a bridge  be- 
tween the  world  of  inner  consciousness  and 
external  physiological  behavior.  For  those 
who  argue  that  the  results  of  other  types  of 
transpersonal  education  are  too  subjective 
to  be  valid,  biofeedback  provides  an 
interesting  alternative. 

One  of  the  potential  uses  of  biofeedback 
is  development  of  concentration  skills.  By 
observing  his  own  brain  wave  patterns  the 
student  can  learn  to  elicit  those  states  that 
are  conducive  to  increased  concentration. 

Other  areas  of  potential  use  involve 
awareness  of  emotional  states.  Through 
biofeedback  the  student  can  learn  to  elicit 
positive  emotional  states  rather  than  be 
immobilized  by  fear  or  excessive  anxiety. 

Biofeedback  can  also  counteract  specific 
processes  that  hinder  learning.  For  exam- 
ple, students  sometimes  subvocalize  when 
they  read,  a behavior  that  slows  reading 
rates  and  may  act  as  a fatiguing  interfer- 
ence. Biofeedback  has  proven  successful  in 
letting  students  control  and  eliminate 
subvocal  activity  (Mulholland,  p.  104). 

One  of  the  strengths  of  biofeedback  is 
that  it  allows  the  student  to  control  his/her 
own  behavior.  This  is  counter  to  certain 
trends  that  emphasize  drugs  and  behavior 
modification  techniques  to  control 
‘hyperactive’  kids.  Biofeedback  puts  the 
responsibility  for  behavior  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  learner. 


Summary 

Transpersonal  education  is  not  a radical 
departure  from  approaches  that  have  been 
used  by  educators  for  years.  The  develop- 
ment of  creativity  and  use  of  the 
imagination  have  been  goals  of  many 
school  programs.  Transpersonal  education, 
however,  does  offer  some  new  ways  and 
new  reasons  for  focussing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  consciousness. 

At  first  glance,  transpersonal  education 
may  seem  at  odds  with  the  ‘back  to  the 
basics’  movement.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  educational  activities  that 
increase  our  right-hemisphere  conscious- 
ness have  positive  benefits  for  cognitive 
learning.  Robert  Samples  has  done  re- 
search in  this  area  and  found: 

1 . When  educational  activities  were 
created  to  facilitate  right-hemisphere  func- 
tions, the  students’  self-esteem  increased. 
Since  student  self-esteem  correlates  highly 
with  academic  achievement,  this  finding 
has  definite  implications  for  skill  develop- 
ment. 

2.  The  performance  of  skills  associated 
with  the  left  hemisphere  (e.g.,  language 
and  mathematics)  increased  at  the  same 
time. 

3.  Students  chose  to  explore  a greater 
number  of  content  areas  and  in  greater 
depth  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  humanities. 

In  short,  transpersonal  education  can 
positively  affect  skill  development. 

Perhaps  as  important,  transpersonal  educa- 
tion also  provides  ways  of  coping  with 
changes  and  stress  in  a society  that 
increasingly  seems  to  make  more  and  more 
demands  on  us  and  our  nervous  systems. 
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The  Interface  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Commumunity  Colleges: 
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Background 

Public  concern  about  the  quality  of 
education  available  to  Ontario  students  has 
been  a pervasive  fact  through  the  1970s. 
This  concern  has  provided  the  impetus  for 
a series  of  investigations  on  the  part  of  a 
variety  of  agencies,  investigations  that  vary 
tremendously  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
research  and  the  utility  of  the  findings. 
Early  in  1976  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities jointly  funded  a research  project  on 
this  theme.  The  research  was  conducted  by 
teams  from  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  Queen’s  University, 
and  Canadian  Facts  Limited.  The  reports 
of  the  project  were  published  in  January  of 
1977  as  the  Interface  Studies. 


The  Interface  Studies  had  four  distinct 
components. 

Project  I was  concerned  with  collecting 
public  opinion  data  about  the  perceptions 
of  students,  secondary  school  teachers, 
postsecondary  faculty,  and  members  of  the 
general  public  about  the  roles  of  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  in 
respectively  preparing  for  and  admitting 
students  into  universities  and  colleges. 

Project  II  was  concerned  with  develop- 
ing a detailed  description  of  students  in  the 
final  two  years  of  secondary  and  the  first 
year  of  postsecondary  education;  Project  II 
also  dealt  with  issues  related  to  determin- 
ing whether  a decline  in  basic  math  and 
language  skills  had  occurred  in  recent 
years,  determining  whether  SSGD 
graduates  are  sufficiently  well  prepared 
(relative  to  SSHGD  graduates)  to  enter 
university,  and  determining  the  degree  of 
mark  inflation  and  marking  standard 
variations  among  schools. 


Project  III  examined  the  relationship  of 
courses  in  the  senior  division  of  secondary 
schools  with  courses  in  the  first  year  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  fourth  component  of  the  Interface 
Studies,  the  Interproject  Analysis,  related 
program  content  and  student  achievement 
data  derived  from  Projects  II  and  III  in 
order  to  identify  gaps  and  duplications  in 
programs  at  the  interface  of  secondary  and 
postsecondary  institutions. 

Three  Phases  of  Response 
The  response  to  the  Interface  findings  has 
taken  place  in  three  phases.  In  the  first 
phase  there  were  a number  of  articles  and 
editorials  in  the  public  press  reacting  to  the 
reports.  This  response  was  almost  entirely 
based  on  a cursory  reading  of  the 
summaries  of  the  reports,  or  even  on  the 
summary  of  the  summaries.  There  was 
considerable  confusion  in  the  press  be- 
tween the  public  opinion  data  of  Project  I 
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and  the  student  achievement  and  program 
data  of  Projects  II  and  III.  The  public 
opinion  surveys  revealed  a consistently 
negative  view  of  the  accomplishments  of 
schools;  all  of  the  groups  sampled  per- 
ceived, in  varying  degrees,  that  secondary 
schools  are  not  achieving  their  goals. 
Although  this  perception  was  not  substan- 
tiated by  the  evaluation  data  reported  in 
the  other  components  of  the  project,  the 
distinction  was  lost  in  the  public  debate. 
Public  concern  with  the  findings  raged 
briefly  and  then  all  but  disappeared  as 
those  outside  the  education  field  discov- 
ered other  sources  and  other  issues. 

The  second  phase  of  the  response 
entailed  a public  relations  offensive  on  the 
part  of  educational  institutions  designed  to 
mute  the  public  clamor  and  defend  the 
institutions  involved.  Attempts  to  influence 
the  lay  public,  especially  parents,  tended  to 
bypass  the  Interface  data  and  focus 
directly  on  the  more  general  issue  of  the 
alleged  decline  in  student  mastery  of  basic 
skills.  As  public  debate  over  the  Interface 
studies  waned,  reference  to  the  Interface 
findings  in  the  attempts  of  educators  to 
influence  the  public  also  declined. 

The  third  phase  of  the  response  began  at 
the  same  time  as  the  public  relations 
offensive  and  has  continued  to  the  present. 
The  focus  of  this  third  phase  has  been  on 
defining  the  problems  posed  by  the 
Interface  Study  data,  developing  strategies 
to  meet  these  problems,  and  implementing 
the  strategies  developed. 

In  Eastern  Ontario  the  emphasis  in  this 
third  phase  has  been  on  the  issues  of  basic 
literacy  and  numeracy  at  the  interface  of 
secondary  schools  with  community  col- 
leges. This  emphasis  was  adopted  partly 
because  the  Interface  reports  indicate  that 
the  most  serious  discrepancies  between 
secondary  school  student  performance  and 
postsecondary  expectations  exist  at  this 
level,  and  partly  because  of  a conviction 
that  less  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
concerns  of  the  4-year  student  than  to 
those  of  the  5-year  student.  The  major 
forum  for  examining  the  Interface  findings 
and  their  implications  was  a series  of 
invitational  seminars  organized  by  the 
Trent  Valley  Centre  with  resource  staff 
from  OISE  and  Queen’s.  The  first  seminar, 
held  in  Kingston  in  March,  attracted  1 10 
teachers  from  schools  in  four  boards  and 
faculty  from  two  community  colleges;  the 
second,  held  in  Peterborough  in  May, 
attracted  100  teachers  from  five  boards  and 
from  one  community  college.  In  each  case 
the  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  twofold:  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  the  Interface 
reports,  and  to  provide  a structured 
opportunity  for  secondary  school  person- 
nel and  college  faculty  to  exchange 
information  about  mutual  problems  and 
engage  in  joint  planning  of  mutually 
beneficial  activities.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  focusses  on  the  discussions  and 


activities  of  the  practitioners  who  partici- 
pated in  the  two  seminars. 

Attempts  to  Define  the  Problem 

The  most  important  finding  of  the  Interface 
Studies  from  the  perspective  of  those 
practitioners  who  attended  the  seminars 
was  the  existence  of  discrepancies  between 
SSGD  student  performance  and  commun- 
ity college  expectations  in  the  areas  of 
basic  math  and  language  use.  A discrep- 
ancy was  said  to  exist  when  college 
faculty  had  the  expectation  that  incoming 
students  would  have  previous  knowledge 
of  a topic  or  of  the  content  of  a particular 
item,  while  the  student  performance  data 
indicated  a low  level  of  such  knowledge. 

In  the  area  of  math  there  were  few  topics 
on  which  students  were  tested  in  which 
there  was  not  a gap  between  performance 
and  expectation.  Gaps  in  the  area  of  basic 
arithmetic  skills  tended  to  be  minor  in 
contrast  to  the  other  areas  (basic  algebra, 
exponents,  logarithms,  analytic  geometry, 
and  vectors),  where  there  were  major 
discrepancies.  The  gaps  in  the  latter  areas 
were  attributed  by  the  Interface  Study 
investigators  to  inadequate  mastery  of 
objectives  in  the  early  years  of  secondary 
math  programs;  in  many  schools  the  skills 
required  had  not  been  reviewed  at  the 
grade  12  level.  There  were  three  topics  (in 
the  area  of  quadratic  equations  and 
exponential  functions)  in  which  the  gaps 
between  performance  and  expectation 
were  attributed  by  the  researchers  to 
excessive  college  expectations,  in  that 
faculty  assume  students  will  be  familiar 
with  material  which  is  not  widely  taught 
before  grade  12.  (It  should  be  noted  that  a 
large  proportion  of  students  entering 
community  colleges  have  not  taken  grade 
12  math.)  College  faculty  tended  to  rate 
student  competency  in  all  areas  of  math 
well  below  the  ratings  given  by  secondary 
school  teachers. 

Similarly,  there  were  gaps  between 
college  expectations  and  student  perfor- 
mance in  all  areas  of  language  tested.  The 
most  serious  discrepancy  at  the  grade 
12/college  interface  concerned  reading, 
both  in  literal  comprehension  (which  was 
the  highest  concern  of  college  faculty)  and 
in  inference.  Lesser  gaps  existed  in  the 
area  of  language  use:  although  there  were 
relatively  low  rates  of  grammatical  errors 
and  few  errors  in  sentence  structure,  there 
was  also  little  evidence  of  effective 
language  use.  The  writing  test  results 
indicated  that  most  students  met  a minimal 
survival  standard  of  writing.  The  sample  of 
essays  examined  were  generally  well 
organized  with  few  errors  in  word  choice. 
However,  there  were  many  errors  in 
conventions  (spelling,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization),  and  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  effective  word  choice.  Further- 
more, effective  development  of  argument 
was  very  rare.  The  most  serious  deficiency 


of  the  essays  in  the  view  of  the  markers 
was  that  the  essays  were  almost  univer- 
sally bland,  devoid  of  flavor.  It  was  noted 
that  the  latter  complaint  may  have  been  a 
function  of  the  test  conditions. 

Secondary  Teachers’  Views 
The  conclusion  most  frequently  drawn  by 
secondary  school  participants  as  an  expla- 
nation for  the  discrepancies  was  that  the 
level  of  ongoing  communication  between 
themselves  and  their  postsecondary  col- 
leagues was  grossly  inadequate.  The 
secondary  teachers  were  concerned  that 
the  prerequisite  math  and  language  skills 
expected  by  college  faculty  were  unknown 
to  both  the  teachers  and  the  college-bound 
students.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
standards  of  performance  required  at  the 
college  level.  Great  emphasis  was  placed 
by  secondary  teachers  on  the  necessity  for 
contact  between  teachers  and  faculty  at  an 
individual  rather  than  an  institutional  level. 

A number  of  teachers  suggested  that 
insufficient  attention  is  given  to  the 
general-level  student;  a disproportionate 
amount  of  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
the  university-bound  student.  It  was 
suggested  by  some  that  the  fundamental 
math  skills  are  being  neglected  at  the 
expense  of  material  that  could  be  better 
and  more  quickly  learned  at  a higher  grade 
level  or  in  a postsecondary  context. 

Several  teachers  commented  that  the 
perceived  decline  in  basic  math  and 
language  skills  at  the  college  level  may  be 
the  product  of  a cumulative  process  that 
has  its  roots  in  the  elementary  and  early 
secondary  years. 

Many  secondary  teachers  expressed  the 
concern  that  the  opportunities  to  provide 
remedial  instruction  at  the  senior  secon- 
dary level  are  limited  by  the  amount  of 
time  allocated  for  math  instruction,  by  the 
need  to  meet  a wide  range  of  achievement 
levels,  expectations,  and  career  plans 
among  students,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
students  who  are  most  deficient  in  math 
skills  tend  not  to  take  senior  math  courses. 

A number  of  teachers  indicated  that  the 
proportion  of  class  time  noVv  devoted  to 
composition  (basic  writing  skills)  has 
declined  as  the  amount  of  school  time 
allocated  to  English  has  declined.  Con- 
sequently, colleges  are  now  required  to 
provide  instruction  in  basic  language  arts 
skills  that  were  once  adequately  covered  in 
secondary  school  programs. 

An  additional  concern  that  was  expres- 
sed by  secondary  representatives  was 
related  to  the  student  selection  procedures 
employed  by  colleges.  There  was  a 
perceived  trend  toward  selecting  students 
with  Honour  diplomas  and,  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  cases,  students  with  some 
university  training.  The  entry  of  these 
students  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  unrealistic  faculty  expectations  for 
all  students,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
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general-level  student  entering  college. 

There  was-concern  on  the  part  of  some 
secondary  school  teachers  with  the  varia- 
tion in  language  skills  required  in  different 
departments  of  different  colleges.  The 
diversity  of  expectations  was  perceived  as 
an  additional  complication  to  the  task  of 
preparing  students  for  entry  to  college. 

Several  secondary  teachers  indicated 
that  before  they  could  begin  to  redress  the 
perceived  linguistic  deficiencies  of  students 
entering  college,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
more  information  on  the  background  of 
these  students,  especially  data  on  the 
courses  that  had  previously  been  taken  at 
the  secondary  level,  before  curricular 
revision  could  be  planned. 

College  Teachers'  Views 
The  attempts  of  community  college  faculty 
to  define  the  problem  were  very  similar  in 
content  and  scope  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
secondary  school  participants.  There  was  a 
wide-ranging  consensus  that  the  discrepan- 
cies in  math  and  language  could  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  communication 
among  secondary  teachers  and  college 
faculty.  The  faculty  noted  the  inability  of 
the  two  institutions  to  coordinate  mutual 
professional  development  activities,  or 
even  to  schedule  regular  meetings  to 
discuss  appropriate  issues.  Several  faculty 
members  decried  the  lack  of  joint  cur- 
riculum coordinating  committees.  College 
participants  stressed  that  students  entering 
college  are  unaware  of  the  requirements  in 
the  area  of  math  and  language  use.  Of 
particular  concern  to  the  college  faculty 
was  the  difficulty  experienced  in  interpret-* 
ing  the  backgrounds  of  students  as 
recorded  in  transcripts;  the  absence  of  a 
common  coding  system  for  courses  among 
schools  and  the  frequent  changes  in  course 
content  were  perceived  to  be  significant 
problems. 

A number  of  college  representatives 
noted  a lack  of  congruence  between  the 


core  objectives  of  secondary  schools  pro- 
grams and  the  prerequisite  skills  expected  of 
students  entering  college.  This  concern 
was  combined  by  some  faculty  members 
with  the  perception  that  a higher  propor- 
tion of  students  now  than  in  previous  years 
enter  college  lacking  fundamental  computa- 
tional skills;  it  was  noted,  for  example,  that 
mature  students  tend  to  receive  higher 
scores  on  one  college’s  diagnostic  entrance 
test  in  math  than  students  entering  directly 
from  secondary  school.  Several  faculty 
members  noted  that  with  the  credit  system 
mathematics  is  no  longer  compulsory  in  the 
senior  grades  and  hence  a student  with  an 
SSGD  might  have  math  skills  at  the  grade  9 
or  10  level.  The  outcome  of  this  trend  is 
that  community  colleges,  like  their  secon- 
dary counterparts,  must  respond  to  student 
groups  who  have  a wide  range  of  skill 
development. 

A further  concern  expressed  by  several 
faculty  was  related  to  the  course  selection 
choices  made  by  students  in  their  secon- 
dary school  programs  and  upon  entering 
college.  A significant  proportion  of 
college-bound  students  choose  advanced- 
level  math  courses,  which  prepare  students 
for  university,  rather  than  general-level 
courses,  which  would  provide  more  ap- 
propriate skills.  A similar  problem  is  the 
tendency  of  some  students  to  select  the 
technology  option  upon  entering  college 
even  though  their  math  skills  would  suit 
them  better  for  the  technician  program. 
Both  of  these  problems  were  viewed  by  the 
college  representatives  as  status  concerns 
(that  is,  students’  selecting  a program 
perceived  to  be  of  higher  status  even 
though  such  a program  is  less  appropriate 
to  their  needs),  which  could  be  alleviated 
by  more  effective  guidance  to  students, 
and  communication  of  standards  and 
requirements,  before  and  after  entry  to 
college. 

Faculty  participants  tended  to  attribute 
the  linguistic  deficiencies  of  students  to  the 


disproportionate  emphasis  given  to  litera- 
ture in  most  secondary  English  programs. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers  and  their  own  interests 
promoted  this  literary  focus.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  emphasis  on  literature 
was  a product  of  university  faculty 
expectations. 

Several  faculty  suggested  that  there  was 
a need  for  earlier  identification  of  students 
with  language  problems  so  that  remediation 
could  be  provided  before  graduation  from 
secondary  school.  In  addition  it  was 
suggested  that  minimum  language  criteria, 
congruent  with  the  requirements  of  college 
programs,  be  established  at  the  senior 
secondary  level. 

Attempts  to  Develop  Solutions 

The  solutions  that  were  developed  to  meet 
the  challenges  revealed  by  the  Interface 
findings  were  of  two  types:  one  set  related 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
more  effective  communication  structures 
involving  secondary  school  teachers,  col- 
lege faculty,  administrators,  and  students, 
and  the  other  set  related  to  curriculum 
revision. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  plans 
developed  involved  the  creation  of  a 
workable  forum  for  communication  and 
coordination  of  secondary  and  postsecon- 
dary institutions,  because  the  Interface 
Studies  (King,  1976,  pp.  683-702)  revealed 
that  there  were  virtually  no  mechanisms 
operating  at  present.  It  was  proposed  that 
each  board  establish  with  its  adjacent 
college  joint  liaison  committees  for  math 
and  language.  These  committees  would  be 
supplemented  by  a regional  organization 
that  would  have  representatives  from  each 
of  the  school  systems,  community  colleges, 
and  universities  in  the  area:  the  representa- 
tives to  the  regional  group  would  be  senior 
administrators.  In  addition,  it  was 
suggested  that  colleges  and  schools  ex- 
change representatives  on  departmental 
advisory  groups  and  subject  councils  that 
currently  exist  in  both  institutions  but 
which  now  typically  have  membership  that 
is  limited  to  personnel  of  a single 
institution.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
regular  meetings  of  guidance  staff  from 
schools  and  colleges  be  instituted. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  arrange- 
ments, it  was  recommended  that  more 
informal  liaison  also  occur,  involving  the 
invitation  of  college  faculty  to  individual 
schools  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  talk  to 
teachers  and  college-bound  students. 

There  would  also  be  opportunities  for 
groups  of  grade  12  students  to  visit  colleges 
on  an  informal  basis  and,  more  formally,  to 
attend  orientation  sessions  before  enrol- 
ment. A further  suggestion  that  received 
support  was  to  schedule  joint  professional 
development  days,  with  a specific  subject 
focus,  for  secondary  school  teachers  and 
college  faculty.  There  would  also  be 


opportunity  for  discussion  at  regional 
meetings  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Mathematics  Educators  and  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  communica- 
tion concerning  the  plans  made  and  the 
issues  discussed  in  these  joint  sessions  also 
take  place  within  each  institution  in  the 
form  of  departmental  staff  meetings  at  the 
school  and  college  levels. 

The  main  themes  to  be  examined  at 
these  joint  meetings  and  departmental 
sessions  would  be:  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  college  programs,  the 
course  objectives  and  content  of  programs 
at  the  two  levels,  exchange  of  information 
about  mutual  problems,  and  feedback  on 
attempts  to  resolve  the  problems  identified. 

Another  set  of  activities,  less  clearly 
defined,  was  planned  in  terms  of  modifying 
existing  programs.  Many  of  the  secondary 
departments  planned  to  assess  their 
general-level  courses  currently  offered  with 
the  intent,  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  instructional 
time  devoted  to  review  of  basic  skills  in  all 
years  of  the  program,  and,  in  the  case  of 
English,  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
language  and  literature  in  the  total  English 
program  (both  general  and  advanced 
courses).  The  secondary  school  teachers 
also  planned  to  encourage  teachers  in  other 
departments  to  increase  their  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  effective  writing  and 
reading  skills  in  all  course  assignments.  In 
addition,  a number  of  secondary  school 
departments,  particularly  in  math,  planned 
to  develop  further  existing  student  evalua- 
tion activities  to  accumulate  accurate  and 
specific  data  to  make  decisions  about 
program  revision  and  identify  students  in 
greatest  need  of  remediation. 

College  faculty  planned  to  continue  their 
diagnostic  testing  in  the  areas  of  language 
and  math.  Programs  of  remediation  in  both 
subject  areas  would  continue  with  renewed 
vigor,  especially  the  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  project  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  OISE.  Several  faculty  indicated 
that  in  departmental  meetings  they  would 
press  for  the  revision  of  existing  courses  to 
ensure  that  students  with  skill  deficiencies 
have  ample  opportunity  to  upgrade  their 
skills  to  acceptable  levels.  A number  of 
faculty  also  intended  to  reexamine  their 
own  expectations  and  departmental  stan- 
dards in  the  light  of  the  student  perfor- 
mance data. 

Implementing  Solutions 

The  plans  to  establish  more  effective 
communication  networks  were  acted  upon 
promptly  by  some  but  not  all  jurisdictions. 
The  reports  of  the  seminar  proceedings 
were  circulated  by  those  who  attended  the 
seminars  within  their  departments, 
schools,  or  colleges,  and  these  reports 
provided  the  basis  for  examining  the  major 


issues.  School  committees,  and  in  one  case 
a school  system  committee,  were  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  the  activities  and 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the  initial 
plans  developed.  Similar  committees  were 
also  established  in  some  colleges  on  a 
departmental  and/or  interdepartmental 
basis.  There  was  a restructuring  of  some 
advisory  groups  and  subject  councils,  and 
Interface  topics  were  placed  on  the 
agendas  of  these  groups.  Efforts  to 
establish  regional  bodies  for  math  and 
language  as  subgroups  of  provincial  or- 
ganizations were  also  initiated.  There  were 
joint  meetings  in  some  localities  of  math, 
language,  or  guidance  personnel  represen- 
tative of  schools  and  colleges.  There  was 
some  exchange  of  information  between  the 
two  institutions  in  terms  of  standards, 
objectives,  and  requirements  in  the  basic 
skill  areas.  There  were  also  a few  visits  by 
individual  college  faculty  to  particular 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  visits  of 
students  to  colleges. 

There  was  less  activity  in  terms  of 
curriculum  revision  in  the  months  im- 
mediately fallowing  the  seminars.  There 
was  a determination  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  and  faculty  to  make  the  Interface 
findings  a major  influence  in  the  annual 
process  of  revising  courses,  but  few 
concrete  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken 
at  this  time. 

Conclusion 

The  response  to  the  Interface  Studies  in 
Eastern  Ontario  has  gone  through  three 
phases:  there  was  an  initial  cursory 
examination  of  the  findings  in  the  press, 
followed  by  a public  relations  offensive  on 
the  part  of  educators,  which  was  in  turn 
subsumed  by  an  attempt  to  reflect  and  act 
upon  the  implications  of  the  findings.  Only 
the  third  phase  is  likely  to  have  a positive 
benefit  in  terms  of  reducing  the  problems 
students  experience  in  moving  from  secon- 
dary school  to  community  college.  To  date 
the  practitioners  of  Eastern  Ontario  have 
carefully  assessed  the  findings;  they  have 
insightfully  defined  the  problems  and 
creatively  developed  an  initial  set  of 
solutions  to  deal  with  them.  The  critical 
stage  of  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
these  solutions  has  had  an  uneven  start: 
the  initial  plans  developed  at  the  seminars 
have  been  only  partially  implemented  in  a 
limited  number  of  localities.  The  major 
obstacles  to  full  implementation  appear  to 
be  three  interrelated  factors. 

First,  the  amount  of  time  that  secondary 
school  teachers  and  college  faculty  have  to 
work  on  the  Interface  issues  is  very 
limited;  the  weight  of  existing  teaching 
loads  and  other  duties  inhibits  oppor- 
tunities for  joint  planning  and  curricular 
revisions. 

Second,  the  support  of  senior  adminis- 
trators for  implementing  the  solutions 


developed  is  not  visible  to  the  majority  of 
teachers,  department  heads,  and  college 
faculty;  the  concerns  of  the  Interface 
appear  to  be  one  of  many  priorities. 

Third,  public  interest  in  the  Interface 
Study  findings  waned  quickly  after  the 
publication  of  the  reports;  without  the 
stimulus  of  public  concern,  the  impetus  for 
acting  upon  the  issues  has  declined. 

These  obstacles  are  not  insurmountable; 
but  to  overcome  them  the  initial  commit- 
ment to  act  upon  the  issues  must  be 
maintained.  The  response  of  practitioners 
to  the  release  of  the  Interface  Study 
findings  has  been  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive. What  remains  to  be  accomplished  is 
the  integration  of  the  Interface  concerns 
with  other  priorities  so  that  the  momentum 
is  not  lost.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken 
and  which  will  be  taken  leave  one 
optimistic  that  significant  changes  will 
occur  in  the  experiences  of  students 
moving  from  secondary  school  to  commun- 
ity college. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

The  Japan 

Information 

Centre 


The  Japan  Information  Centre  (JIC) 
has  a variety  of  resources  available 
about  many  aspects  of  Japanese  life. 
Among  the  range  of  free  pamphlets, 
maps,  and  books  there  is  illustrated 
material  suitable  for  early  grades  as 
well  as  detailed  technical,  industrial, 
and  statistical  information.  The 
magazines  and  books  are  lavishly 
illustrated,  and  many  are  available 
in  cither  English  or  French. 

The  Centre,  at 

Suite  1 806 

Toronto  Dominion  Centre 

P.  O.  Box  10 

Toronto,  M5K  1 A 1 
welcomes  inquiries  from  schools. 
They  have  a few  rules,  which,  if 
followed,  will  prevent  dis- 
appointment: 

Telephone  requests  are  not 
accepted,  but  if  a teacher  or 
librarian  writes  a short  letter  ex- 
plaining requirements,  most 
materials  described  below  will  be 
mailed  free. 

It  is  worth  visiting  the  Centre  if 
you  are  planning  an  in-depth  study 
of  Japan,  because  it  is  then  possible 
to  select  some  of  the  items  (in- 
cluding objets  d’art)  which  are 
available  on  free  loan.  Please  tele- 
phone the  JIC  at  (416)  363  5488 
for  an  appointment. 

Classes  of  up  to  40  children 
(any  grade)  may  visit  the  Centre  for 
film  shows,  talks,  and  displays.  If 
your  school  location  makes  visiting 
impossible,  the  JIC  will  mail  you  a 
leaflet  describing  services,  materials, 
and  films  available. 

It  is  recommended  that  if 
teachers  want  to  take  their  class  to 
JIC  or  borrow  material,  they  give 
two  to  three  weeks’  notice. 

It  is  not  usually  possible  to  send 
out  class  sets  of  materials,  but  the 
Centre  will  consider  doing  this  with 
certain  items  where  there  is  special 
interest.  Below  is  a brief  review  of 
some  of  the  teaching  aids  available. 

Publications 

Many  of  these  publications  may  be 
of  interest  to  art  and  photography 
students. 

Permanent  Collection  of  Books 
The  Library  at  the  Centre  has  a 
substantial  number  of  books  in 


Japanese  and  English.  Students 
may  use  them  there. 

Fact  Sheets 

In  English  or  French.  Capsule  sum- 
maries, packed  with  facts,  figures, 
pictures,  and  charts  on  the 
following: 

The  Constitution  of  Japan  (8  pages) 
Government  (4  pages) 

Industrial  Relations  (6  pages) 

Imperial  Family  (4  pages) 

A Chronological  Outline  of  Japanese 
History  (10  pages) 

Geography  of  Japan  (6  pages) 

Sports  (4  pages) 

Additional  Fact  Sheets  Available  in 
English  Only 

Shipbuilding  Industry  (4  pages) 

Iron  & Steel  Industry  (6  pages) 
Transportation  Industry  (6  pages) 
Medical  Science  (6  pages) 

Children  and  Festivals  (4  pages  — 
many  pictures) 

Ikebana  — Japanese  Art  of  Flower 
Arranging  (6  pages) 

Education  in  Japan  (6  pages) 

National  Flag  and  Anthem  (3  pages  - 
includes  music) 

Gagaku  (6  pages  - traditional  music 
and  dance) 

Literature  (4  pages) 

Bunraku  - puppets  (6  pages) 

Kabuki  — traditional  theatrical  arts 
(6  pages) 

Religion  (4  pages) 

National  Defense  (4  pages) 

Status  of  Women  (4  pages) 

Chanoyu  — tea  ceremony  (6  pages) 
Noh  and  Kyogen  - traditional 
theatre  (6  pages) 

Periodicals 

There  are  two  magazines  lavishly 
illustrated  in  color,  Japan  and 
Pacific  Friend.  There  is  also  a 
monthly  leaflet,  Japan  Report. 

The  Centre  will  mail  these  regularly 
to  your  librarian  if  requested. 

Paperbacks 

Other  free  books  include  Japan 
Today  (in  French  or  English), 


The  Japan  of  Today 


Japan  in  Transition  (French  or 
English),  and  The  Japan  of  Today. 
A picture  sheet  (French  or  English) 
showing  various  aspects  of  life  in 
Japan  is  suitable  for  early  grades. 
Because  they  feature  beautiful 
illustrations,  many  of  these 
publications  could  be  adapted  for 
use  with  very  young  children. 

Maps  and  Posters 

Small  maps  of  Japan  will  be  mailed 
to  individual  teachers,  but  large 
maps  and  posters  must  be  collected 
from  JIC. 

Films 

Note:  These  16mm  films  are  avail- 


able for  distribution  in  Ontario 
only  through  Association  Films, 

333  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto 
M5V  1 R6;  telephone  (416) 

362  2501.  Borrower  pays  return 
mail  only.  Film  requests  outside 
Ontario  should  be  addressed  to 
the  nearest  Consulate  General  of 
Japan.  There  are  a large  number  of 
films,  ranging  from  Children’s 
World  of  Travel  to  Industrial 
Technology . Association  Films 
will  send  a descriptive  catalogue. 

Other  Audio-Visual 

The  Centre  has  a videotape  play- 
back unit,  a stereo  set,  a 35mm 
slide  projector  and  tape  recorder. 
35mm  colored  slides  of  Japan,  a 
few  records,  and  video  cassettes  are 
available  primarily  for  use  at  the 
Centre;  however,  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  loan  these  to  schools. 

Other  Resources 

Objets  d’art  displays  (including 
flags,  fans,  Noh  drama  masks, 
mounted  prints)  may  be  borrowed 
from  JIC.  These  resources  may  be 
borrowed  either  by  a formal  written 
request  addressed  to  JIC  or  by  prior 
arrangements  confirmed  with  the 
Consul  in  charge  of  the  Centre. 
Articles  borrowed  must  be  collected 
and  returned  within  the  loan  period. 
A guarantee  to  replace  damaged 
material  is  necessary  and  the 
borrower  must  undertake  to  in- 
sure valuables. 
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Profile  of  a School/41 

Humberside 


One  of  Toronto’s  long-established  high  schools, 
Humberside  Collegiate  dates  back  to  1892.  It  is 
well-known  fbr  its  musical  talent.  It  is  well- 
known  for  its  sports  achievement,  especially  at 
football.  And  throughout  its  history,  it  has 
developed  an  enviable  reputation  for  academic 
excellence. 

The  present  student  enrolment  is  around 
fourteen  hundred,  of  which  some  ninety  per- 
cent will  go  on  to  higher  education.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  school  is  its 
multi-ethnic  character,  with  a preponderance  of 
English,  Ukrainian,  and  Polish  students  together 
with  a fair  sprinkling  of  over  thirty  other 
nationalities.  Last  May,  the  school  held  the 
second  of  its  ‘Mosaics’  — a two-day  mini-Caravan 
during  which  students  cooked  national  dishes  and 
demonstrated  national  customs;  seven  thousand 
people  attended. 

The  middle-class  homes  of  the  majority  of 


students  are  characterized  by  parents  with  a 
strong  work  ethic,  and  this  is  reflected  in  both 
high  academic  demands  at  the  school  and  more 
than  usual  concern  among  parents  about  the 
progress  of  their  children.  Over  the  past  decade, 
when  standards  in  many  high  schools  were 
dropping,  Humberside  fought  this  trend, 
even  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  a core 
curriculum  - similar  to  that  which  is  now  being 
reinstituted.  The  school  also  offers  numerous 
courses  outside  the  conventional  curriculum  — 
for  example  Chinese/Russian  history,  Ukrainian, 
and  Polish  — most  of  which  have  been  generated 
by  student  demand  and  subsequently  given 
board  approval.  Latin  and  Greek  are  still 
taught.  And  over  eight  hundred  students  are 
involved  in  the  music  program. 

Some  indication  of  the  school’s  stature  is  that 
almost  every  year  up  to  a hundred  out-of-area 
students  apply  for  places. 
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